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A BUSINESS 
MAN’S “VACATION” 


often means simply ‘knocking off’ one day 
each week for luxurious all-day cruises on 
the Steamer J. S. Restful, delightful. Wide, 
deep rockers. Plenty tables. A la carte 
luncheons. Soothing music. Dancing. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grde Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery 
920 Market St. 






Mand adventures and deeds of derring do, and, 
at the end “he opened his arms and she rushed 


EVENS & HOWARD into their clasp.”’ 


THe Maskep Woman by Johnston McCulley. 
New York: W. J. Watt Co. 
The underworld of New York and a masked 
woman—a gang and a brave man—a reformed 
criminal and, at the end, an embrace. The 
kind of book to while away a railroad journey, 
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Passengers limited to half capacity on De 


By Guy Emerson 


















Luxe Outings. No organizations. No passes 
or free tickes. Prompt start. %c refunded 
if return is 15 minutes late. 
















Autos parked day or evening. Advance 
sale at Conroy’s, Eleventh and Olive. Tickets 
at wharf day of sailing. 
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DE LUXE ONE-DAY OUTINGS 
Sunday and Monday—180-mile Illi- 
nois River Feature Cruise—9% a. m. to 
10 p. m., stopping at Alton and Chau- 
tauqua. $1.50. 





Friday 120-mile Chautauqua Cruise 


know. 


SCIENCE OF LIFE 


By J. L. ROBERTSON, M. D. 
What every young man should know. 


What every young woman_= should FRON i IER 


What every married couple or 
those about to marry should know. 
Mailed, postpaid, plain wrapper, $1.00. 
DALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. R. M.—Denham Bldg. 





THE NEW 


The wisdom and 
purpose of Ameri- 


DENVER, COLO can liberalism. An 
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| Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
| 

| 


9 a. m, to 7:30 p. m. $1.00. 

Friday Night De Luxe Sailing | 
| Dances—S8:30 to 11:30 y m. $1.00. | 
} (Other nights reserved for organiza- | 
| tions.) ’ 1 
| Above fares include War Tax. | 
| Prices same for adults and children. 
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STRECKFUS STEAMBOAT LINE 
Wharf, Foot of Washington Ave. 










ain 4770. | Phones Central 1065. 


























































































Make Your Reservations Early 
or September in Canada’s 
Alpine Fairyland” 


See the forests flushed with crimson—Alpine 
meadows aflame with gorgeous flowers in the 


Canadian Pacific Rockies 


Balmy daysand crisp revitalizing nights—the wine- 
like air that gives zest to your favorite pastime— 
climbing, dancing, riding, boating, golf —whatever 
it may be. This month opens the big game hunting 
season, September in the Canadian Rockies is 


A Vacation to Remember 


Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emer- 
ald Lake Chalet, Glacier House and Sicamous Hotel 
—the magic castles of the mountains—invite you. 

















E. L. SHEEHAN, 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RY., 
418 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 







Canadian newspapers and infor 
mation regaraing Canada 
on file at this office. 








~ New Books Received 








important study 
of the American 
tradition. 


$2.00 at All Bookstores 


Tue Totti OF THE SANDS by Paul de Daney 


A tale of the West with a real go to it. 
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Printing Co., $1.75. HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 














OW are you equipped to run your race? 
I | Are you financially sound? Or would 


the breaking of one of the 


“throat halyards”’ 


of your business permanently impair your 


earning power? 


Energy, perseverance and 


steady, systematic saving will smooth the 
to your goal—success. We quote— 


way 


‘“The race tis never only to the swift, 


Nor e’en to those who indolently drift; 


The winner of the marathon of Life 


Must hew the line to energy—and Thrift.’’ 


Omar the Thrifter, 


The practical way to practice thrift is by 


means of a savings account. 


place for a savings account is 


“‘The Institution for Savings’’ 


The practical 


Mercantile Trust Company’ 


ember Federal USGovernment™ 
serve System _ = «  Supervisian 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST ~TO ST. CHAR 
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William Marion Reedy 


It is with feelings of the deepest grief that 
| have to announce the sudden death of Wil- 
liam Marion Reedy. A wire was received this 
morning from San Francisco, which told of his 
sudden passing at the home of a friend. The 
cause of death was angina. ‘The wire came 
from Mr. James H. Barry, and further de- 
There are no words that 
You 


tails are lacking. 
can take the sting out of bereavement. 
and T and all of us lose a Man and a friend. 
The world is the poorer for his passing. 
Cuas. J. 


LINGER. 


Our Tuna 


By William Marion Reedy 


ARTHQUAKE and eclipse may excite 
the stranger within the gates of Los An- 
geles, the people who are out here tak- 

ing a course in vacational training, but neither 
is anything to the thrill of hooking a tuna, 
which is the special name for a megalichtyic 
mackerel that haunts the waters hereabouts. 
If you've caught a tuna of a certain weight 
you are as distinguished as if you were a 
Native Son. The process of catching a tuna 
is elaborate, but no tuna counts if he weighs 
less than 100 pounds. Land one of that 
weight and you are entitled to wear a blue but- 
ton and look down on everybody ; you can turn 
to the left in the downtown streets, park your 
car where you damn please and people stare 
at you as if you were Doug and Mary and Bill 
Hart all in one. 


You prepare to catch your tuna by a long 
life of fasting and prayer and submission to 
instruction as particularized as that admin- 
istered the neophyte in the Great Pneumoph- 
agous and Extravasated Order of the Bloo- 
Hoo. You are shown how to work a reel as 
big as the private prayer-wheel of the Grand 
Llama of Thibet. When that reel lets go it 
makes a noise like the Nude Descending the 
Staircase. Once instructed, all’s ready. Off 
you go clean across Los Angeles which seems 
to be 213 miles wide to the ocean. You go at 
a speed that indicates the ocean may not be 
there when you arrive and then you board a 
yacht, and that yacht chugs up and out you go 
on the waste of waters. A yacht is the 
darnedest finest naval structure that ever was 
so atrociously spelled and so hard to pro- 
nounce. You get ona yacht and into what you 
fondly imagine to be sea-raiment and you jusc 
sail and sail and feel sorry for the common 
people, than which there is no greater luxury— 
nothing—not even the Scotch and Bourbon and 
mineral water in the locker and the paradisal 
sandwiches and cookies and tissue wrapped 
half chickens the good women folks have put 
up at home the day before. There are no 
other chickens allowed or permitted on the 
yachts which I infest, though I have heard of 
them in association with the commisariat of 
other frisky feluccas which sail out of and 
into San Pedro bay. Then it’s ho for Catalina 
island and the port of Avalon! which island 
and port and all which them inherit and in- 
habit are owned by Wrigley the chewing-gum 
millionaire. 


It's a rough passage but anybody who 
can hold a strap in a St. Louis street car 


as it rounds a curve without getting screw- 
spirals in his spine has sufficient sea-legs to 
make the journey without that going-gone feel- 
ing which those who go down to the sea in 
ships are so proud to endure and prouder to 
triumph over. You sleep aboard ship at 
Avalon and then in the morning you tranship 
to a launch and head out into waters unbear- 
ably brilliant and steely blue. There’s sea- 
scape till you can’t rest and the burned moun- 
tains banking the boiled sea just hurl back 
with scorn the heat rays of the metallic sun. 
Its about time to fish for tuna. 





The tuna are kept in a round-house some- 
where over near Japan and one of them is re- 
leased every so often to make a round trip of 
the Pacific. If you happen to have your hook 
hanging at a certain place in his circuit when 
he gets there, you get a bite. And yet there 
are people who laugh at coincidence as an ele- 
ment in drama. Your boatman thinks the 
tuna are runiing pretty well. “How are the 
fish today?” you ask, and the expert replies 
“They is all right, whar they is?” 

Your skipper gets out a kite and attaches 
it to your line, say fifty feet back of your hook 
which is baited with a flying fish. You let 
your reel run out, the kite soars up into the 
blazing blue, and if the breeze is strong it car- , 
ries the bait up with it until if the hook is 
going to catch anything that something must 
be a sea-gull, but you let out more line and 
the bait comes down and skips along the water, 
its white belly the whitest thing in the world 
for the time being. The boatman lets the 
launch go in a wide circle and the bait flashes 
and splashes where it touches the water. At 
one turn the breeze sends the kite skyhooting 
upward and the bait after it. At another the 
wind lulls and down come both, the fish to the 
water, the kite sailing far above steadily. And 
the launch continues on its round, the fisher- 
man and the boatman talking of the nature 
and disposition of the tuna, and big ones that 
were landed and bigger ones that got away, 
and where the fish probably are or are not, be- 
cause they were or were not there yesterday 
or the day before. Right over there is where 
this or that movie star or magnate or oil king 
or retired plute from the hinterland caught a 
blue-buttoner a few days ago—‘there” is 
pointed out to you. It’s anywhere in that gen- 
eral direction of the area of the tumbling 
waves that play in the vast hole left in our 
planet when the thoon was blown out to where 
she now hangs with never averted face by an 
explosion in the ages when the dinosaur and 
the ichthyosaurus were yet protoplasmic, pulpy 
puppies gamboling in a planetary Russian bath 
—Gee. that sentence pitches and tosses like the 
launch in the chop caused by the wind blow- 
ing one way and the sea running another. 

So round and round you go, watching the 
bait dancing about on crests or in the 
trough and trying to distinguish peaks of 
the coast range mountains through a far 
salmon-pink haze that is like steam from 
the sizzling sea. Like Richard III, you want 
to cry out “A cloud, a cloud! My kingdom 
for a cloud!” It’s a question whether there’s 
more sun or water in the world, and what- 
inell did those early mariners mean when 
they called this the Pacific? It’s as ugly as 
a tarantula, at least as we are headed now. 
Speaking of single tax—what is the site- 
value of a tuna’s lurking place in countiess 
miles of tossing sea? Could a fellow go out 


and stake it off and charge admission—and 
doesn’t the great chewing gum, Wrigley, do 
that when he controls Catalina and Avalon 
and the approaches to the tuna’s home in 
And— 


the swaying, swinging waters? 
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Click-r-r-rr—click-k-k! Hooked! The line 
that holds the kite to the fish line is broken 
by the tug upon it of a flash of black and 
white and gold, and the kite sails off down 
the wind. ‘The fisherman is up from his 
chair, on his feet, his pole braced in a socket 
on his belt. The reel whirrs and is checked. 
The pole dips and rises, the line runs out 
and is wound in. The cord cuts the water 
towards the boat, the fisherman reeling it in, 
and then it darts out and away, running 
freely—slack, taut, slack, taut. The man 
has to be as quick as the fish, if not quicker, 
even to anticipating the creature’s action. 
He.is tense and trembling as he plays the 
line. Now the baited thing at the end of 
the line plunges down into the depths, again 
he comes darting up to the surface flicking 
a black tail or showing a fin, then he turns 
on his side and there is a cloud of mother- 
of-pearl just below the top, and with an- 
other motion that cloud is a gleam of gold. 
The fish races parallel with the boat, and 
notes his tormentor with an angry eye. 
Darting along under the watery veil the sun 
shows him a big elliptical clump of Roman 
gold. He shakes the barb and tosses up iri- 
descent spray, then darts down, down, down 
and heads in the direction opposite to the 
way he was going. The boatman at the 
levers turns the boat, or slows or speeds it 
as the fish’s maneuvers make _ necessary, 
that the line-be not tautened to the break- 
ing point, that the fish shall not go under 
the boat and saw the line in two. The 
boat is a merry-go-round. The mountains 
are racing in a ring. The sun is the center 
of a pin-wheel. The fish is seen for a second 
imbedded in a roller and crashes down with 
it into a creamy foam out of which he darts 
at a speed that makes the line smoke in the 
reel. Then there are lulls of infinitesimal 
duration, in which fish and fisher and boat- 
man rest, the launch continuing in its circle. 

The fisher looks at his wrist watch. “He’s 
been on half an hour!” ‘Tug, twist, dart, 
advance, retreat—the fish is still fighting. 
In flashes and gleams he is visible in his 
projectile motion—his eye on the boat. He 
looks to me like a dog running at top speed 
with ears flattened back on his head, the 
bluntness of his nose smudged in the rac- 
ing water the line cutting the surface into a 
silvery ripple. The steamer Avalon goes by 
and people on her decks watch the battle. 
The fisherman perspires and shifts his stand 
or his seat as the action of the fish demands. 
The fighting is as wearing, as tactical, as 
resilient as fencing or boxing. The sun was 
fairly high when the strike came. Now the 
sky is full of the sun, shining in a circle as 
the boat swings around. You can hardly 
look at the flash and glitter of the sea, it is 
so blinding. The perspiration streams down 
the fisherman’s face and from the way the 
line swishes through the water and the pole 
bends or points from side to side and the 
man has to change his purchase on the deck, 
you begin to wonder if the fish hasn’t caught 
the man as much as the man has caught the 
fish. The man is suffering with an intense 
excitement. “It looks like a sixty pounder,” 
he says, then there’s another outward rush 
and a stop in which the line must be drawn 
in with incredible rapidity and the boat has 
to be headed in a swift jerk all around the 
compass. No, by Jove, he’s an eighty- 
pounder—no a blue buttoner or more.” 
After this, with many savage spurts and 
tops in the meantime, the pull on the line 


islessened and the fish seems to be coming 
with and towards the boat. 
The fisherman sits down in his chair, 
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alert, keen, tired. The boatman seizes the long 
gaff saying, “He’s all in, he’s done—slowly 
—slowly now, be careful, we’ve got him.” 
The fisherman reels in gradually. ‘There’s 
a snarl on the line where the kite-string 
broke off. Will it run through the eyelet at 
the end of the pole? It doesn’t seem so. The 
boatman reaches over to untangle the snarl. 
The fisherman gets up. The tuna has been 
fighting one hour and eleven minutes. The 
fish seems to lie still in the water, watching, 
as he is being wound in. The boatman 
stoops for the gaff again, and the fisherman 
raises the pole to an approximation of the 
perpendicular—crack! the line parts like a 
fiddle string and one end whips around the 












pole. The fish sinks like a stone.... The 
fisherman looks at the boatman who looks 
back one glance, then turns to his levers. 
Not a word! The fisherman sits down and 
looks at the sea as if it were not there—as if 
the tuna had plunged away with the life of 
him. Wearily, almost somnambulistically 
he reaches for pouch and pipe and fills the 
latter from the former and strikes a match. 
The boatman reaches down to the deck and 
picks up a flag and puts it away. It is the 
flag that was to be raised signifying to all 
the harbor, a tuna caught. And the boat 
drifts along in a silence vaster than the sea 
or the sun. 

AVALON, CATALINA ISLAND, CAL., July 18, 1920, 





Roaming Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Staving Off the Inevitable 
N award of $600,000,000 in wage ad- 


vances to railroad employees by the 

Wage Board is unsatisfactory to the 
workers. They demanded $1,000,000,000. 
They will take a vote of their membership on 
the question whether they will accept the 
award, or go on strike. They will probably 
accept what is given and then demand another 
increase. ‘Then we shall have to face another 
strike. But if further demands be met, there 
will be others later. There’s no end to that 
sort of thing—not at least until November, 
when the election will be over and nobody 
will care so much about the labor vote. So 
far as one can see now there must come a 
time for a show-down. Postponement of the 
threatened strike promises no solution of the 
difficulty. Matters probably will get worse 
before they can get better. This, I think is 
the popular opinion on the subject and it 
carries with it a large feeling of opposition 
to the trades union practice. For the money 
to pay these wage advances can only come 
out of the pockets of all the people in ad- 
vancing railroad rates which will increase the 
cost of living for everybody. Everybody is 
stronger than anybody and unless something 
now incalculable happens union labor is rid- 
ing to a fall and a hard one. The demands 
for more pay come, too, at a time when ac- 
cording to all the signs, there is coming, if 
indeed it is not already here, a slackening of 
industry. The railroads are letting out men 
as manufacturers are slowing down. Such 
conditions mean that we are in for a great deal 
of trouble and a very hard winter. The union- 
ists don’t like the grants of pay increases in 
driblets. They want the show down to come. 
So do many employers. The public says if 
the clash has to come, let it come and be 
done with. This is a mood that is dangerous, 
but what can be done to bring about a peace? 
Nothing that can be of any immediate service 
to labor, to business or to the public at large. 
Summed up and simmered down labor’s atti- 
tude is that it won’t accept any decree of arbi- 
tration that does not yield all that is asked. 
Of what value, then, is arbitration, so-called ? 
None. With all sympathy for Labor I can- 
not see where it can come out otherwise than 
in a clash with all the people, in which Labor 
must lose. ‘There is no argument for govern- 
ment ownership in this situation, for govern- 
ment ownership will mean that the govern- 
ment will use all its power, upon occasion, to 
keep the trains running and prevent utter in- 
dustrial paralysis. I don’t see that present 
conditions favor the efforts of the Plumb Plan 





League. That plan means in effect if not in 
purpose, ownership and operation by the labor 
class, to the disadvantage of the people as a 
whole. The railways of the country must be 
run for everybody, not for a class. With 
both the great parties declaring against com- 
pulsory arbitration there is no prospect of a 
settlement of the difficulty otherwise than by 
a strike of such proportions as must imply 
the use of violence. For the time being, of 
course, politicians will cater to Labor for its 
votes, but in the end politicians must act in 
conformity with popular opinion, and popular 
opinion is now running strongly against 
Labor’s hold-up of the country under threat 
of direct action. In whatever direction one 
turris for a remedy there is the blockade of 
ultimate recourse to force. The remedy of 
the future is an universal not a class remedy. 
It is the change in fundamental economics 
that will keep up wages by pulling down the 
bars to opportunity. This will provide more 
jobs than there are men. ‘There will be no 
need of unionism as we now know it. This 
can only be done by the unlocking of the 
earth’s resources to free utilization by all who 
are willing to work. Untax everything but 
the land values created by everybody and held 
by a few. Let the only title to land be that 
of use. - There will be no land then held out 
of use for speculation on other men’s need of 
it. Rent will not eat up wages. An economic 
equilibrium will be established. There will be 
no strikes nor threats of strikes. And there 
will be no plutocracy owning men’s jobs and 
charging for access to them. ‘There will be 
no labor question because there will be no land 
question. But until that time comes we must 
be prepared for strikes and for larger wars. 
It is not a rosy prospect but it’s the only one 
there is, 


fee 
The League of Nations Wobbles 


THE League of Nations should be getting 
busy. Its professed function is to end wars. 
There’s a war of magnitude on between Russia 
and Poland. The League, notwithstanding 
Lloyd George, says Poland is war-mad, will 
stand with Poland, hoping, fatuously as I take 
it, that the Lenine government will lay down 
its arms because the League is against it. It 
will no more do this than France did when 
the autocratic powers leagued against the 
Revolution and brought forth Napoleon and 
the imperial bees and the smashing of the di- 
vine right. France is back of Poland support- 
ing her to the end of compelling Russia to 
pay her debts to France. Great Britain and 
Italy are favorably disposed towards Russia, 
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in furtherance of the restoration of trade re- 
lations for the stabilization of Europe. But 
France insists on her debt, and so the League 
is a house divided against itself. The United 
States has made tentative approach to resump- 
tion of trade relations with Russia, thus align- 
ing itself with Great Britain, so far as moral 
support goes. ‘The Bolsheviki are pressing 
Poland hard, so hard that complete defeat is 
her prospect unless the Allies go to her as- 
sistance; but though governments may incline 
that way, the Allied peoples do not. The 
workers of Great Britain and Italy are op- 
posed to fighting the Russian people. Great 
Britain is the only power that can do much 
in the situatien but can not do it whole-heart- 
edly, as Lloyd George’s utterances in the 
Commons indicate. He looks to “the wisdom 
and far-sightedness of the Bolsheviks to end 
the war.” In other words the Reds have more 
sense than the Poles and the French imperial- 
ists. This looks like a crack in the League of 
Nations. Surely the Bolsheviks are not going 
to quit when England talks that way. Rather 
such words incite them to go on to Warsaw. 
Latest advices are that an armistice has been 
declared and peace will be arranged, the Soviet 
probably modifying terms to avert allied at- 
tack and thus justifying the British premier’s 
expressed faith in the common sense of the 
Bolshevikes, 

And now comes Germany, mobilizing 50,000 
crack Reichswehr troops on the: East Prussian 
frontier, to hold off the Bolsheviki, and ask- 
ing permission of the Supreme Council after- 
ward. She says she wishes only to protect 
herself, but her request carries with it a fine 
implication that the Supreme Council is not 
functioning properly and cannot do the work 
it was organized to do. Moreover she says 
as plainly as possible that the League cannot 
establish and maintain peace with Germany 
excluded. Also she intimates by her request 
that she cannot utterly abolish her armies so 
long as she is threatened and the Supreme 
Council cannot help her. She makes un- 
answerable argument for her early admission 
to the League of Nations. The peace of 
Europe can begin only when peace is actually 
concluded with her, and she is still warlike 
enough to be reckoned with. 

The condition thus created lends support to 
those revelations of Col, House in which he 
points out that the whole of the present and 
many future difficulties arise from the refusal 
of President Wilson to join with the Allies 
first in making peace with Germany on dis- 
tinct and definite terms as to reparation, 
boundaries, colonies, etc., and then organizing 
the League. The President insisted on the 
League first putting the cart before the horse, 
with disastrous results now apparent. Germany 
is necessary to the peace but cannot be con- 
sulted. She is in outer darkness, with Russia, 
and though she may not like to do so, is pressed 
into a position in which her interests may com- 
bine with those of Russia. The one thing neces- 
sary that the League should do is to take Ger- 
many into the League as soon as possible. And 
the United States should get into the League, 
with or without reservations, to participate in 
Germany’s admission. It is enough aloof from 
European affairs to view all matters as be- 
tween Germany and her neighbors in a judicial 
spirit. Germany would trust the United States 
more than the Allies, and the Allies would feel 
that the United States could compose conflicts 
between their interests. ‘The United States is 
needed in the League as a balance wheel, in 
the interest of world peace, which is supreme- 
ly this country’s interest too, and we need 
not, if we @ not wish, get into the League so 
deeply that we shall have to help patrol and 
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pacify regions in Turkey and Syria. At pres- 
ent it would seem that all the United States 
wants us to be in the League, but President 
Wilson will go in only on his terms, which 
are decidedly not the terms indispensible in 


the view of the Allies. 
ofoege 


The Dextrous Mr. Root 

Mr. Exinu Root, the man who drafted the 
supposed anti-League of Nations plank in the 
Republican platform, has been busy on the 
formulation of a plan for an international court 
of arbitration. He doesn’t think so poorly in 
his juristic or in his political capacity of the 
League of Nations. The court which he and 
the representatives of other nations would set 
up to declare by rulings a code of international 
law, will consist of eleven judges and four 
alternates, serving nine years and sitting per- 
manently at the Hague. It will settle purely 
legal questions between the nations, and act 
as complement to the existing court of Arbi- 
tral Justice, which itself consists of four 
jurists for each nation represented. This 
court will form one group which in turn will 
make selections of members after consulta- 
tion with the highest judicial authorities of 
their country, like our Supreme Court. There 
was conflict between the big and little powers, 
the latter desiring not. to be dominated by the 
former. This Mr. Root smoothed out by 
showing how the League of Nations, which 
at home he opposes, had equalized the states 
through the organization of the council and 
the assembly. ‘The former consists,” accord- 
ing to a cablegram to the Los Angeles Times, 
“of representatives of the large powers and 
the latter is made up of representatives of all 
states, who act as a final repository of inter- 
national authority. He suggested that the list 
of candidates prepared by the Court of Arbi- 
tral Justice should be submitted to the council 
and assembly and vote taken by both bodies, 
those receiving a majority to be declared se- 
lected as judges. In case of a deadlock, Mr. 
Root suggested three members of the council 
and three of the assembly meet and ‘discuss 
a basis of agreement. Should a deadlock still 
exist, he suggested those judges already 
elected should select the remaining members 
of the court. His scheme is believed to have 
settled the difficulty of an agreement between 
the large and small powers. Mr. Root believes 
he has avoided the failure of 1907, when The 
Hague conference was stuck on a deadlock 
between the great and small states.” 

Mr. Root evidently expects the treaty and 
the League of Nations to be ratified, when he 
bases the Arbitral Court of Justice upon the 
assumption of the functioning of the League 
assembly and council. He expects the United 
States will be a member of the League, else 
he would hardly have served on the interna- 
tional commission. But who can have faith 
in a jurist who faces both ways, who helps 
form a League of Nations court and at the 
same time frames a platform for his party 
that is interpreted by some people as favor- 
ing and by others as opposing the League? 
There isn’t much principle in that. There is 
too much of making the worse appear the 
better cause or vice versa to suit occasion. 

efoete 
Canada’s Great Adventure 

CaNnaDaA is taking a big plunge into public 
ownership of railroads. She will soon be 
operating the largest railway system in the 
world. She is getting into it as we get out 
of it. We only operated our roads during the 
war. She’s going to own and operate hers 
all except the splendid Canadian Pacific, 
probably the most efficiently and satisfactorily 
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conducted railway in the world—because it 
satisfied Mr, Rudyard Kipling twenty years 
ago and has grown better since. We paid rent 
for our railroads for two and one-half years. 
Canada bought hers one by one. 

There are two big systems in Canada, one 
publicly owned, the Canadian National Rail- 
ways; the other privately, the Canadian Pacific. 
The national will be the largest system in the 
world under one management, as soon as the 
Grand Trunk Railway is merged with it, a 
process expected to take about a year. The 
combined mileage will be 22,375, moving 60,- 
000,000 tons of freight and 22,000,000 persons 
a year. Already ticket offices have been com- 
bined in many places and Grand Trunk engines 
are pulling national trains. ‘The value of the 
Grand Trunk common stock, mostly held in 
England, is to be fixed by arbitration. Former 
President, Taft of the United States is now 
arbitrator in this matter for the Canadian gov- 
ernment. A curious feature of the ownership 
is that Canada will own a railroad running 
through Michigan. The government will also 
operate several large hotels carried on by the 
railroads. There was a railways deficit of 
$50,000,000 in 1919 on 40,000 miles of rail- 
way serving 9,000,000 people. If we had as 
much railway in proportion we’d have 400,000 
miles and Heaven only knows how much of 
a debt. Expenses are heavy on railroads built 
at large outlay through sparsely settled regions 
but the country is growing up to the roads 
and the earnings will begin in time to catch 
up with the debt. The Canadian Pacific was 
cheaply because carefully built, the Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk rather reck- 
lessly. The Canadian Pacific’s land grants 
alone enrich it almost beyond computation. 
The other roads were built to fight the C. P. 
They have lost. .The government salvages 
them. The C. P. flourishes under private 
ownership and sets a standard for government 
competition. The Canadian farmers’ party 
wants the government to take over the C. P. 
too, in order that its resources may help to 
save the other two railways. The people 
rather favor government ownership. The big 
rich folk, banking institutions and such oppose 
it. Parliament thinks the experiment worth 
trying but doesn’t know how to meet the def- 
icits, with taxes so terribly high as they are 
on everybody. 

Canada’s experiment will have an influence 
on this country. It will encourage the Plumb 
Planners, undoubtedly, and furnish them with 
argument and example. Our people, as a rule, 
however, will wait and see. They will want 
to know before they follow suit, how high 
rates will go, what kind of service will be ren- 
dered, how labor will fare at the government’s 
hands or the government at labor’s hands. 
Labor is pretty strong in Canada. It has been 
for a score of years. It dominates the Western 
provinces on matters of immigration. The 
agrarians are powerful in other respects. They 
have untaxed all improvements on land. They 
have left enough land value untaxed to keep 
alive speculation, but they will one day take all 
the land rent and speculation will disappear. 
The northwest farmers are free traders, free 
landers, co-operators in marketing grain, gov- 
ernment ownership men. ‘They seem not to 
care that the railway deficits mean higher 
charges and less freight. Whatever may come, 
the important immediate fact is that without 
nationalization the railroads wouldn’t be able 
to run, and Canada cannot flourish without 
railways. As I write this a man comes in 
wearing a bright Plumb Plan League button. 
He’s just back from Chicago, enthusiastic over 
the Farmer Labor Party formed there, which 
means the Plumb Plan League program. 

































































































































































“And,” says he, “it was a great conservative 
convention. It would have been a great suc- 
cess if it hadn’t been for the damned radical 
single taxers who wouldn’t stand for anything 
but their program.” Which shows that what 
is radicalism depends on the angle from which 
you look at it. The single taxers say the 
Farmer-Labor public operation “under demo- 
cratic control” is too radical, and there you 
are. Such is life. 
foot 


Masters’ New Masterpiece 


IN snips and snatches between being shown 
things I’ve been reading a great continued 
story in the magazine Romance. The name of 
the story is “Mitch Miller,” the author is Edgar 
Lee Masters, not unknown to Mirror readers. 
It’s a boy story, told in boy lingo, and great 
stuff. Its another “Tom Sawyer” and “Huck 
Finn.” Indeed, it starts off with Mitch Miller 
and his pal Skeeters Kirby, plotting to visit 
Tom Sawyer at Hannibal. Mitch wrote Tom 
a letter saying he’d like to visit him, and a let- 
ter came back saying “come along and I'll 
show you Injun Joe’s cave and all the rest,” 
or words to that effect. Mitch and Skeeters 
have dug for treasure and heard stories of Abe 
Linkern and one of the places they dug was in 
the ruined foundations of the home of Ann 
Rutledge, Lincoln’s first love. The boys start 
for Hannibal to see Tom and they get to a boat 
leaving for St. Louis when they are ingeniously 
detained and held for their fathers by fiddler 
John Armstrong,—by God,—who is no less a 
person than the brother of that Duff Arm- 
strong who was acquitted of murder through 
Lincoln’s destruction of the testimony that the 
murder was committed on a moonlight night, 
by producing an almanac -showing the night 
was dark. The third instalment leaves the 
boys being led back home by their respective 
pas. Skeeters tells the story with charming 
naivete. The portrait of Mitch, an imagina- 
tive, romantic boy of precocious mind, is 
exquisitely done. The boy world the two 
chums live in is the real thing, and Mitch’s 
disappointment over the interference of par- 
ents in his love for the fair Zueline is a pathetic 
piece of tragedy. No one who has ever been 
a boy can fail to respond to such writing with 
all his heart. There’s a prize fight as good as 
that with the Flaming Tinman in ‘“‘Lavengro”’ 
and with fantastic backwoods touches Borrow 
never could have imagined. There are many 
incidents of which I can only say that they are 
in the genre of the portraits and incidents in 
“Spoon River Anthology.” The historical and 
some even of the imaginary characters of the 
“Anthology” make their appearance in the 
story. The atmosphere, the setting, the play 
of the rude, crude passions are in the key of 
the “Anthology” though artistically toned down 
to the softness of the boy’s reaction to it all. 
The dialect of the telling is boy-stuff with the 
bark on. 

I don’t know how Master’s is going to work 
out the incident of Mitch’s receipt of an an- 
swer to his letter to the fictitious Tom Sawyer, 
but that ‘mystery makes the story thus far, 
Masters, writing as Skeeters Kirby, fidus 
Achates to Achilles Mitch and portraying him- 
self inwardly and outwardly in each alternately, 
displays a grim tenderness in curious contrast 
with the Leopardian pessimism of the An- 
thology. He is even genial. Here and there 
you can’t help remarking the flavor of Lin- 
coln in the anecdotic parts of the story, the 
odd, dry felicity of characterization by inci- 
dent. The work even so far as I have got into 
it shows Masters to be a deep and close ob- 
server and thinker. He writes with the power 
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of simplicity and never adultly. He is capable 
of the expression of beauty too, though not for 
long, sustainedly. The story has differing 
tempo: now swift, now loungerly, garrulously. 
The time is, maybe, the very late seventies and 
early eighties. I recognize it. The locale is 
the Lincoln or shall we say the Spoon River 
country which Masters has immortalized in a 
way second only to Lincoln. There’s art in 
tying up Lincoln and Mark Twain, and genius 
surely in loveable Mitch Miller and his friend 
Skeeters, boys whom the reader will never for- 
get. When the clientele of Romance—a very 
interesting fiction and poetry magazine by the 
way—get to conveying their impression of 
“Mitch Miller” to their acquaintances and 
friends, we shall begin to hear of this great 
boy story that hitches up with “Tom Sawyer” 
and gives us new illumination upon the time 
with which it deals. When “Mitch Miller” is 
the best seller and the talk of the American 
reading world, just remember that I told you 
it would be. This story shows Masters as a 
master—even though he be not yet well adven- 
tured under the proud sail of his theme. 
efonge 
Bailey a Sympton 
THE success of ex-Senator Joe Bailey over 
three competitors in the Texas democratic 
primaries is a symptom of something, but I 
don’t know what. Bailey is anti-suffrage, anti- 
Wilson, anti-prohibition. He tried to send an 
anti-League of Nations delegation to San 
Francisco but failed. That was in May. Now 
he wins big. It is said that he succeeded be- 
cause he took a strong stand against the open 
shop. Labor unionism, got too gay in Texas 
and overplayed its game, notably at Beaumont. 
There was a religious issue in the fight too. 
Bailey charged that the Baptist Church organ- 
ization, the strongest in the state, opposed him 
solidly in behalf of an opponent named Neff. 
Another contestant named Luney made the 
same charge. Neff ran second and he and 
Bailey will be opposed in a run-off primary in 
August. Labor will have another crack at 
Bailey. It nominated some state representa- 
tives and one man for Congress in the Four- 
teenth District. In the run-off the issue will 
be between the farmers for Bailey and the 
laborites for Neff, with the manufacturers and 
merchants on the farmers’ side. Bailey lost 
all the larger cities of the state in last week’s 
primary. He is a very brilliant man, but ego- 
tistic in the extreme, with some oil spots on 
him from loans from H. Clay Pierce some 
years ago, when Bailey was yet a United 
States Senator. His anti-league views are a 
handicap. He favors state but not national 
prohibition on constitutional grounds. The 
administration element will plump against him 
again. With only one antagonist in the run 
off, the chances are that his enemies will get 


him. 
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Ugly Ulster 

HELLISH conditions in Ireland for six 
months or more are at a climax which possibly 
marks a turning point for the better. The Gov- 
ernment is said to be prepared to compromise. 
It is up to Sinn Fein to act accommodatingly, 
though the prospect is poor that the leaders 
will do so. The people may force them, how- 
ever, because of desire to end the reign of the 
double terror under which they have been liv- 
ing. There is a powerful element of moderates 
in Ireland who want dominion home rule and 
liberal opinion in England favors them. Lloyd 
George is said to be prepared to grant inde- 
pendence to southern Ireland with only mili- 
tary and naval imperial control, and guar- 
antees of freedom of religious opinion. Sir 









Edward Carson, however, is irreconcilable to 
any compromise, which he says means the 
defeat of the British Government. Ulster 
blocks peace. 
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Nominees All 
On Thursday last Mr. Bryan refused and 
Mr. Harding accepted a nomination for the 
presidency. The Nebraskan wouldn’t run 
as the candidate of the Prohibitionists. He 
wouldn’t leave the Democratic Party: he 
“will never desert Mr. Micawber.” He is 
wise in not separating himself from his 
meal-ticket as a professional political per- 
sonage. Evidently he thinks other things 
are more important than prohibition now. 
Mr. Harding made an acceptance speech 
some miles long and a few inches deep, and 
didn’t say a thing except to recommend him- 
self powerfully to the electorate as one who 
would give us government by the Republi- 
can Party. I think it was a flat speech, as 
flat indeed as the party platform. He 
seems to favor peace with Germany by 
Senate resolution, which sounds better than 
it is, because there can be no treaty without 
the President’s signature. The Constitution 
won't have it so. Mr. Harding talks flap- 
doodle when he proposes such action. He 
inks the water all around the treaty ques- 
tion. He is in favor of preserving our na- 
tional integrity and keeping the peace of 
the world by an aloof approach to other 
nations proposing an understanding which 
will make us “a willing participant in the 
consercration of nations to a new relation- 
ship, to commit the moral forces of the 
world, America included, to peace and in- 
ternational justice, still leaving America 
free, independent and self-reliant, but offer- 
ing friendship to all the world.” Gamaliel 
gabbles. Those words mean nothing. Mr. 
Harding is in favor of law enforcement, and 
he believes our statutes must be kept in con- 
formity with the Constitution. How very 
extraordinary! This wondrous thinker is 
probably ready to indorse the multiplication 
table and to maintain, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction the heliocentric theory 
of our universe. To quote Mr. Turnipseed 
of Ohio: “Wonderful!” Mr. Cox of Ohio 
will go through the same motions as Mr. 
Harding, but with a Democratic twist, on 
August 7th. Later Aaron S. Watkins of 
Germantown, Ohio—That’s three presiden- 
tial candidates from the one state—will ac- 
cept the Prohibition nomination. Later still 
Mr. Macauley of Philadelphia will accept 
the Single Tax nomination, and Parley 
Christensen will accept the Farmer-Labor 
nomination at Salt Lake. Mr. Christensen’s 
status is vague. Some one asked an auto- 
mobile salesman if Christensen is a Mor- 
mon. The salesman thought he said Mar- 
mon, and replied, “No, I think he’s a Ford.” 
Which reminds me of George Locke McFar- 
land’s short version of third party history 
at Chicago, thus: “The Forty-eighters 
wanted to nominate a ticket of the flivver 
and the dollar watch—Henry Ford and 
Charles H: Ingersoll—but the Laborites 
wanted a Rolls Royce and a Jurgensen.” 
One fine card Christensen has played. He 
wrote a letter to Harding and to Cox ask- 
ing them to join him in a petition of pres- 
idential candidates to President Wilson for 
the release from prison of candidate ’Gene 
Debs. That is, at the least, good sports- 
manship. It is also good humor. 
sof 


Who Pays the Freight? 


You have seen, of course, the f#roposals of 
the managers of the railroads for raté in- 















creases upon traffic to meet the added ex- 
pense of the wage board’s $600,000,000 grant 
of pay to railroad workers: 20 per cent on 
all passenger fares, and on excess baggage 
rates; 50 per cent upon Pullman fares; in- 
creases in milk rates, and 9.13 per cent on 
all freight traffic. And even then the amount 
of income will be nearly $100,000,000 less 
than the total amount of the pay increase. 
When the railroad managers get their sec- 
ond wind, they will demand other increases. 
We shall discover who pays the freight. The 
railroad workers are soaking everybody. 
They want more, but where are we going 
to get it for them? If the roads don’t get 
the money on higher rates they will have 
to borrow it from the government with no 
prospect of being able ever to pay it back. 
We’ll be taxed to make up the loss to the 
government. It seems to me that the only 
way out of the difficulty of h. c. 1. and big 
wage boosts and profiteering, plutocratic 
and proletarian, is a declaration of a general 
moratorium. 
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Taxing Marriage 
ANp Now, the high cost of marriage. Under 
a_law passed in Indiana no one can be mar- 
ried in that state without a physician’s certifi- 
cate of physical condition. That certificate 
will cost $2 in addition to the license fee. This 
is outrageous. Why, just think of it; mar- 
riage permits are to cost more than prescrip- 
tions for liquor. What a world of false values 
this has become! The press doesn’t specify, 
but it seems that women too will have to 
undergo physical examination, as a condition 
precedent to marriage. Indiana is going to be 
our first and foremost eugenic state. Other 
states will follow suit, of course. Equally, of 
course, the people who can’t get physician’s 
certificates will manage somehow to get to- 
gether. That is a terrible thing to contem- 
plate. Especially in vertiginously virtuous Los 
Angeles. Los Angeles is so virtuous that it’s 
always talking, at least the press is, about the 
opposite. Personally, I should say that such 
marriage laws are bad policy. They put a 
tax upon marriage, which is of itself enough 
of a tax on anybody. When you tax anything 
you tend to suppress it. The marriage tax 
will discourage marriage. What it will tend 
to promote, I shall not say. We must wait, 
however, for the returns from Indiana. 
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California Shows Missouri 

One thing surely a trip to California does for a 
meandering Missourian. It makes a good roader 
of him. California has climate and scenery. Neither 
wastes its sweetness on the desert air. Provision is 
made that everybody shall have plenty of both. And 
it’s good roads that do the work. I don’t know how 
many miles of them there are or what they cost. Sta- 
tistics are a bore. But you can get easily in Cali- 
fornia to everything worth while. The roads go 
everywhere. They are superbly maintained, and no- 
body complains of the cost. They are of incalcul- 
able value in getting products to market and in the 
matter of pleasure or the intercourse of business no 
one thinks anything of a trip of two hundred and 
fifty miles. Your San Franciscan takes a run to 
Los Angeles or San Diego without as much prepara- 
tion or fuss as a St. Louisan kicks up over going to 
Mexico or Hannibal. Very few St. Louisans have 
gone by auto to Kansas City, or Kansas Cityans to 
St. Louis. Here the roads between the large towns 
are crowded all the time. There are interesting 
Places to go to, of course, but so there are in Mis- 
souri, When I have been taken miles upon miles 
through the California mountains and I think of the 
utter absence of anything worthy the name of roads 
through our Ozarks I am grieved for the state’s sake. 
Missouri has a pleasure ground of its own of no 
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small magnitude, but it is hard to reach with our 
primitive means of transportation. St. Louis is 
held back from its proper progress by the lack of 
development of its hinter-land regions where there 
are not only: no highways for auto or wagon traffic, 
but no railroads. Think of that great triangle be- 
tween the Iron Mountain and the Frisco that is an 
unknown region because of such lack! There is 
but an infinitesimal amount of interurban electric 
railway in Missouri. There is but one little strip 
from St. Charles into St. Louis. Our best interurban 
connection is by way of the McKinley system with 
Illinois. Missouri is not knit together by these in- 
terurban electric nerves. 

The good roads movement has been clogged and 
delayed by politics and by mediaeval thinking. The 
farmer wants good roads—yes; but he wants the au- 
tomobilist to pay for them, because the autoists use 
them. He doesn’t reflect that the use of the roads 
by automobilists adds to the value of every farm 
the road passes. The farmer wants roads by Federal 
aid, but he will not fulfil the conditions upon which 
such aid is to be had. He wants to build the cheap- 
est state roads that can scrape through on the re- 
quirements for the participation in the Federal 
grants. He doesn’t consider that roads on an origi- 
nally cheap expenditure are dearer in the long run 
because they wear out quickly and involve heavy 
cost for repairs. In no other state in the union 
are people holding.out for dragged mud roads as 
against macadam surfaced or brick highways such as 
are found in California and in nearly all the coast 
states. 

The Missourian seems to think that good roads are 
for plutocratic joy riders. He cannot see that. good 
roads mean added land value to him, better facilities 
for communication, cheaper transportation of goods 
and closer association with his fellows. He stands 
in his own light. It is a ghastly spectacle to con- 
template; that of men fighting good roads as if 
they were a menace when they mean in fact a better 
civilization. Our attempts at road building have been 
on the cheap. When bonds are proposed prop- 
erty owners fight their issuance. When specifica- 
tions are up for consideration there are rows and de- 
lays over materials or methods of construction. 
The county and state authorities get into snarls. 
In the Far West there has been some of this but 
not much. No one has to be convinced that good 
roads are a good thing. Everyone feels and be- 
lieves they are a better thing for everybody than 
the triumph of one plan or any local or individual 
interest can be for anybody. That is the commun- 
ity spirit. There is none in Missouri, practically 
speaking. . 

It is only now that this community spirit is be- 
ing aroused through the efforts of the organization 
headed by Major Harry B. Hawes, to secure the 
submission and approval of a good roads bond issue 
to connect all parts of the state with such thor- 
oughfare as are to be found on the Coast. Ma- 
jor Hawes is doing more for the state in his pres- 
ent work than he ever could have done in the United 
States Senate. His work, if successful, may make 
him senator later, but the reward will be none too 
much. California just now is peppered over with 
Missourians, You meet them everywhere. And 
all of them agree that what Missouri needs chiefly 
is roads like California’s. I suppose that we don’t 
really need the men first. The men are to be found 
and the women, too. Every Missourian who has en- 
joyed the good roads in other states should get un- 
der Major Hawes’ banner and boost the good roads 
bond issue, to lift the state out of the lowly posi- 
tion it occupies on the roll of states. A state one 
hundred years old should not be so far behind the 
newer states in roads, in education and other im- 
portant matters. 

Sooke 
Transcontinental Air Travel 

It seems to me that Missourians, or let us say, St. 
Louisans, are woefully behind the other Americans in 
interest in aviation. There are aeroplanes in the air 
almost everywhere. They are being used successful- 
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ly in fighting forest fires in this state. There is 
continuous aeroplane travel between the cities. 
There is universal interest and much experimenta- 
tion in airship building. The desert between the 
coast and the Middle West stimulates this. The peo- 
ple want to get into closer touch with the East. 
Their dream is “New York in three days, with 
stops,” and they believe it will be realized, with 
new machines now in process of construction. At 
different aviation fields the people crush into the ma- 
chines for five-minute rides. The flying machine 
is coming up gradually into competition for pub- 
lic interest with the movie. The automobile is so 
common that it is no. more highly regarded than 
the wheelbarrow. The next thing in popular loco- 
motive is the aeroplane. It’s the distances out here 
that help this along. Of course, there is some im- 
petus in the presence of so many people with plenty 
of money and time on their hands who want some- 
thing to play with. Air travel and transportation are 
much more important factors in life in Europe than 
in this country, and more in the East than in the 
rest of the country, except California. Thus far the 
country has got much beyond concern over air car- 
ried mail, but that is destined to be passed very 
soon. Air transportation of smaller freight is com- 
ing as the carrying capacity of airships is increased. 

The Mercury Aviation Company here with an 
equipment of planes of all-metal construction is 
working out a scheme of transcontinental sailings 
between this city and New York that promises big 
success. There is another concern in which the 
moving spirit is a brother of Charlie Chaplin, the 
movie funny-man, that is working to the same 
objective—New York in two days or bust. The 
studies for the enterprise have been scientifically 
made, and the estimates of probable earnings care- 
fully worked out. With a lot of movie magnates’ 
money behind the ventures there may be large do- 
ings in getting California into more intimate rela- 
tions with the Atlantic Coast. I understand that Mr. 
Cecil De Mille, director-in-chief of production in 
the Famous-Players-Lasky corporation, is the found- 
er of the Mercury Company, which shows that the 
artistic, poetic and dramatic imagination is not neces- 
sarily at war with the business imagination, which 
is, after all, the one indispensable thing in big busi- 
ness enterprises. 

If transcontinental air-travel is the thing of the 
immediate future, St. Louis should not be off of the 
routes or left in the position of a way-station or 
water tank. St. Louis should provide at once 
capacious landings for airships, and do it with vision 
for the future, the city keeping control of the fa- 
cilities to be used by private corporations. We will 
need an aeroplané union-station, with yards, repair 
shops, etc. St. Louis money should go into aero- 
plane development. The city has had a bad deal 
from the railroads for many years for the reason 
that there was so little St. Louis money in rail- 
roads and there were so few St. Louisans on rail- 
road directorates to look after the interests ‘of the 
city in the matter of rate-making. The old burg 
must not be caught in the same way when aerial 
transportation comes into its own. While we are 
so much concerned, and rightly so, over the de- 
velopment of the Mississippi as a highway of com- 
merce linked up with other streams and with the 
railroads, it will not be wise to ignore the possi- 
bilities of air-traffic as affecting the city’s future. 
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Still Jawing At the Japs 

It is well for the country as a whole I should 
say that the sections affected by the negro race ques- 
tion are not so tremendously worked up over it as 
the Pacific Coast is about the Japanese. The papers 
are full of it. Much of it looks like mere frenzy. 
It reminds me of the spy-madness in England long 
before the war. Every Japanese is supposed to be 
preparing the way for an invasion of the coast by 
the Mikado’s army. Or they are all plotting in- 
dignity to white women. They are destroying the 
fertility of the soil. They are spreading paganism. 
They are underselling the native merchants and 







































































































taking the white workers’ jobs. You'd think Japa- 
nese would be afraid to show their faces, but they 
are not. They are much in evidence and usually 
with every outward aspect of Americanization. They 
speak English, brokenly, of course; they are dressed 
like Americans, and well dressed. They behave 
themselves demurely. There is no sign of fear 
about them. It seems to me from such casual conver- 
sation on the subject as I hear that there is as much 
if indeed not more natural antipathy to the Mexican 
as towards the Japanese. Nothing is said about the 
Mexican’s taking the Americans’ jobs. Yet they do 
it. There are thousands of Mexicans working in 
the state where there ten Japanese and the latter. 
superficially at least, are more Americanized. 


A Japanese professor at Stanford University ex- 
plained this latter point in testimony before the 
House Committee the other day. Japanese he said 
are being absorbed into Americanism unconscious- 
ly. The climate does it, in subtle ways. The color 
is worked out of the Japanese. He grows whiter. 
Moreover as he learns to talk English the greater 
action of his lips modifies the expression of his face. 
Speaking his own language he uses his lips hardly 
- at all. The use of English gives his face greater 
expressiveness of his emotions. American life 
breaks down his reticence. American born Japanese 
show a tendency to greater stature and generally 
better physical development. His characteristics of 
eye are disappearing and often it is hard to dis- 
tinguish him from Americans. Thinking about 
American things, those thoughts work out in an 
American face. Thus the professor. I don’t thin’ 
he made much of an impression on the congres- 
sional committee. The committee seems to be of 
an anti-Japanese leaning. But the professor says 
nothing new. I recall that another well known pro- 
fessor has written books to prove that ‘the climate 
and the activities of life in this country are changing 
the features of the people of European origin and 
descent in such a way as to make them look like 
the aboriginal folk of this continent. Chiefly the 
high cheek bones are showing more prominently 
in the American whites. Likewise the Indian's 
spareness of frame is showing itself in his suc- 
cessors and exterminators. Climate modifies civili- 
zation, of course, but we may doubt that it does so 
to the extent indicated by the professor. Climate 
hasn’t much modified the negro who has been with 
us longer than the Japanese or the Chinese, though 
the climate of the regions the negro most inhabits 
is not unlike that of his race’s original habitat. I 
much suspect that racial absorption or assimilation 
of Japanese, where there is any, is accomplished by 
more direct methods than by climatic action—meth- 
ods to which the white man objects most strenuously. 
The professor’s science is not calculated to modify 
the Jap-baiters. 


In a general way it’s my impression that there is 


little or no proof that the Japanese plan an armed 
attack on this country, or that they propose to take 
possession by peaceful penetration. All the sensa- 
tional stories of such things fail to materialize 
into evidence. This congressional investigation has 
brought out nothing new, so far as I can see. Even 
the thrilling story of the “picture brides” is an old 
one. It may be that picture-brides are slaves, but 
many good people do not believe it. At lunch today 
a woman told me that her Japanese man of all work 
had a pretty little picture bride to whom he showed 
the tenderest devotion—treating her more like a 
queen than a slave. She said she knew by report 
of other such cases. Japanese girls do not pick 
their husbands at homes. They are given in mar- 
riage to men they do not know or have hardly seen. 
As picture brides the only difference is that they 
are sent to men on the opposite side of the world 
from their home-land. The picture brides are not 
disposed of like the inmates of the Yoshiwara, they 
are given in marriage, not sold by their parents into 
prostitution. Some picture brides are badly treated 
by their husbands, but most of them are not, ac- 
cording to pro-Japanese like Col. John P. Irish, or 
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that active, intelligent, resourceful publicity man for 
Japanesry in this country, Mr. Kawakami, who says 
that one of his front names is Karl Marx. For 
years the anti-Japanese have been trying to hang 
something on Kawakami that would prove him to 
be the advance agent of the Yellow Peril in this 
country, but they have never succeeded in doing 
anything more effective than securing his admission a 
few days ago that he cooked up a letter on the 
Japanese question, that was not sent, and left the 
shorthand notes in a waste basket where, as he ex- 
pected, they were found by Senator Phelan, who had 
them transcribed and submitted the result to the 
committee as proof that Col. Irish’s pro-Japanese 
lucubrations were never allowed to go out to the 
world without Kawakami’s editorial revision. Kawa- 
kami got mad on the witness stand the other day 
when he was accused of being interested in a con- 
cern that was dealing in ammunition to be used 
in ways I don’t quite understand against this coun- 
try. It is rare that a Japanese of Kawakami's class 
loses his temper. But Kawakami told the commit- 
tee that its questions on the ammunition company 
insulted him. He said, however, that the ammuni- 
tion business so far as it related to him, was the 
enterprise of a friend or supposed friend of his to 
whom he had allowed the use of his office while he 
went to Japan. This doesn’t allay suspicion. The 
Japanese are a game set. George Shima, the Japa- 
nese potato-king, gave a dinner to members of the 
committee investigating the peril of which he is 
a conspicuous figure, showed them over his ranch 
and made a plea for a rational dealing with the race 
question, involving by the way his proposition that 
the remedy was racial intermarriage. The congress- 
men who were Shima’s guests have been severely 
criticized for breaking bread with him. 

An outsider like myself cannot opinionate upon 
the subject under discussion with any degree of certi- 
tude as to conditions. It’s a race question. That’s 
all; a job question; a land question. A friend of 
mine has a big ranch in San Joaquin valley. He 
says the Japanese are coming in there, and he doesn’t 
like it. “But,” he added, “my farm will be leased toa 
Jap next year. I can’t get white help to work it 
profitably. I don’t want Jap help. I can’t let it lie 
idle. The Jap can cultivate it. Production is what 
we need. Let the Jap produce. He works and 
gets results. There is a labor shortage. What 
can we do but take the labor where we can get 
it, or turn it over to someone who will use oriental 
labor? As for myself, I think the ownership of mil- 
lions of acres of land by the Miller and Lux estate 
which does nothing but flourish upon the unearned 
increment of land they got for a few cents an 
acre and is now worth hundreds or even in some 
instances thousands of dollars, is a peril as great as 
the selling of small tracts to industrious Japanese.” 
There is no way to develop California without use 
of the land. The big estates keep land out of use. 
Break up those holdings by taxing them so they'll 
have to be sold or used. Limit land ownership by 
basing the title on use alone, and it won’t matter 
whether a farm is owned by a yellow man or a 
white man. California will be safe when every- 
body is not working for the landlord. 

Los Angeles, July 19-25. 
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Reflections 


By Charles J. Finger 

Musical Matters 

t1E commercialism of the age gets in its fell 
"TL werk whether in the fields of literature, 
drama, art or music. It is music that I have 

on my mind just now. The public appreciates good 
music when it can get it. You see that for your- 
self if you attend the Symphony Orchestra. “Ah. 
But that,” you say, “is an especially arranged af- 
fair and attracts those having a taste for that kind 
of thing.” Let that be granted. Go elsewhere. 
Well, in a moving picture theater, I heard a capable 
orchestra conductor render Rubinstein’s ‘“Kam- 


menoi Ostrow” and the audience listened with close 
and appreciative attention. Or talk with any phono- 
graph record salesman and you will find that there 
is a call for such things as Liszt’s “Hungarian 
Rhapsodies,” portions of Wagner’s “Tannhauser” 
and much of Mendelssohn’s work. Then, as ordi- 
nary concert numbers for solo work there are cer- 
tain pieces that never fail to please, such as Raff's 
“Cavatina,’ Schumann’s “Warum,” Handel’s “Lar- 
go,” Schubert’s “Am Meer.” Cafe orchestras again 
put on with success such numbers as Greig’s 
“Anitra’s Dance,” Sinding’s “Rustle of Spring,” 
Arensky’s “Basso Ostinato.” When these are 
played, you will see cargoed soup spoois held in 
mid-air and catch open mouthed listeners in the 
act of aesthetic contemplation. The super-musical 
intelligentsia may lift a scornful lip at mention of 
the titles above listed, but they are good enough 
for a start, and public appreciation of them is a 
good sign. For all that, there is reason to believe 
that in far too many cases the orchestra conductor 
has fought a good fight with the short sighted 
utilitarian who has the strangle hold, the financier 
of the concern, and has rebelled at his suggestion that 
the programme had far better be filled with num- 
bers in which imbecility and vulgarity strive to out- 
rival one another. “Give the people what they want. 
It pays,” he cries with arrogant contempt for the 
baton’s point of view, nor does it dawn upon him 
that he falsely measures the minds and tastes of 
others with his own swinish bushel. For, mind you, 
it does not take brains to make money. Many a 
millionaire comes perilously near the line where 
idiocy begins. Yet at times, such a one is in a po- 
sition to dictate because he has the strangle hold, 
and so we have forced upon us mentally murderous 
stuff in the name of “jazz,” hysteric sensuousness 
in the name of “negro music” and poor mechanical 
work sans rhythm and melody, but with an intol- 
erable deal of tom-tom beating that is “supposed 


, 


to be representative of native indian music, and © 


foreigners and uninformed men therefore believe 
and often declare, that America has no music and 
no musicians. 


Now a Sunday or so ago it came to pass that the 
organist of a certain episcopal church had a date 
with the leading lady of his choir, and persuaded 
me to take his place—that is at the organ and not 
with the lady. The music he laid out for me I re- 
jected, playing something else of my own choosing 
and it was so effective that, after the service, the 
minister sought me in the vestry, and, as I backed 
out of my surplice, he spoke feelingly of the eleva- 
tion of soul he had sustained. Further, three charm- 
ing old ladies waylaid me in the aisle to say some- 
thing about the power of sacred music to soothe a 
crying heart. Close to the poor box, a banker of 
benign appearance buttonholed me seriously, then 
released me again, and, stroking his belly, made 
congratulatory noises in his throat wherefrom I 
gathered that I was to be envied and blessed be- 
cause of noble aims nobly undertaken, whereby his 
feelings ascended and his mind expanded, or senti- 
ments to that effect. A young lady, too, was sweet 
and asked me the name of the sacred little thing 
that went like this (humming). Being a man and 
a liar, and having ulterior motives, as shall pres- 
ently transpire, I said, “Palestrina, you know.” 
“Oh, yes,” said she. “I thought it was familiar.” So 
all went very well and I did more of the same 
kind of thing-at the evening service and exalted the 
entire congregation with a crashing recessional, very 
fortissimo. 

Now had I told the minister, them there old ladies, 
the benign banker and the sweet flapper the titles 
of the compositions they so much admired, and had 
I said that the music was not sacred at all, and 
had I said that it was really “darkey” music, and 
had I said that the composer hailed from Texas, 
their united religious ecstasy would have vanished 
as vanishes in the forepart of every week, the prince- 
ly emolument I derive from the writing of these 
here reflections. Yet, what I played was in itself 
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_ Cradle Song, 





yery beautiful. The melodies were winsomely, 
weirdly sweet the harmonies subtle, intricate and 
beautiful. Merely, I made slight changes in the 
tempo to suit the exigencies of the occasion. The 
titles of the pieces I played were these: “Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot,” “Nobody Knows the Trouble I 
Sees,” “You Jes’ Will Get Ready, You Gwine A 
Die.” During the communion I played, very 
pianissimo, “Hark From de Tombs,” “I Sees Lawd 
Jesus a Comin’” and “Sinner, Don’ Let This Har- 
ves Pass.” The titles if previously known, would 
have shocked the congregation and the minister 
would have had the spiritual jim-jams. But con- 
sider, had a programme been printed and the same 
titles put into Spanish or Italian, or merely indi- 
cated as Opus 9 No. 1, and the putative composers 
listed as Stravinsky, or Ravel, or Scriabin, or El- 
gar, or Schubert—how then? 

I know very well that what passes current as 
Negro music is more often than not of such sort 
as to blunt the artistic taste of those foolish enough 
to play it. Those that I have listed, and which are 
published by M. Witmark and Sons of New York 
are not of that kind. They are good. They rep- 
resent the real folk music of the negro carefully 
preserved and set in proper harmonic form by a 
young man who knows the unspoiled southern 
darkey, and knew him from infancy. The com- 
poser is a young Texan of spirit and imagination, 
David W. Guion by name. He has so wrought, 
that without distortion he has idealized and en- 
nobled that which he set himself to portray, and so 
doing, he compels admiration and respect. Mr. Guion 
has also a fine presentation of native indian music 
in his setting of Louis Untermeyer’s “Hopi Indian 
” which appeared in The Mirror. That 
is full of inexpressible beauty, and, playing it, I 
regretted that I had lost a note book somewhere 
along the Penasco, in which years ago, I had made 
musical notation of many songs of the Mescalero 
Apache Indians.. Boosey and Co. of New York 
publish the Guion-Untermeyer song, as also Guion’s 
setting of “Love” and “Within Your Gates,” by Jes- 
sie B. Rittenhouse, both very charming concert num- 
bers. Then there is “Turkey in the Straw,” a con- 
cert transcription for the piano of an ever popular 
tune, the origin of which is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. Guion’s setting is very brilliant and not 
over difficult, and in it, he has kept free from the 
shallow sensationalism with which he might have 
been enticed. Schirmer of New York publishes that. 
The young composer has cut loose from the old 
musical traditions by the terms of which all dynamic 
instructions are printed in Italian, and boldly tells 
the player that it is to be played “as fast as you 
can play it,” “merrily,” “snappy,” “somewhat quieter 
but no slower,” “in time choppy throughout but 
with lots of pep” and so on—a fact that Mencken 
should take note of should he reissue his book, 
Of course, there is no 
more reason why a piece of music should have its 
dynamic instructions printed in Italian or German, 
than there is a reason that medical prescriptions 
Should be written in dog Latin. So, good for Guion 
again. Schirmer also publishes his “De Ol’ 
Ark’s a Moverin” and “Little Pickaninny Kid,” the 
last a novel and amazing thing. David Guion is 
a musician and what he gives us is real music. The 
things that he has done are good enough as they 
are, and still better work will come from him. He 
composes because he must, and will never be recreant 
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“The American Language.” 


to his calling. 
Sp 


Clothes and the H. C. L. 

A piri, kind of a man said the other day, as he 
watched the girls on Olive street at noon, that the 
H. C. L. was in a great measure due to the fancy 
clothing worn by women. He said that they went 
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in for finery and frills, and refused to buy plain, 
serviceable goods. That, of course, is nonsense. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that the high cost 
of living caused women to favor the chorus girl 
style of dress. It works out this way. Young men 
feel the pressure on their purses. They find that it 
takes about all that they can earn to keep them- 
selves. The prospect of a wife to maintain, ter- 
rifies them. On the other hand there is the woman. 
She grows discontended with life in the office, store 
and factory because, in spite ‘of her efforts, she does 
not forge ahead. She earns just enough to keep her. 
Meantime the swain, as swains will, has slightly ex- 
aggerated the amount of his earnings in his tales to 
her of his prowess in the commercial field. Man has 
always been a boaster. Back of the woman’s head 
is the desire to bring the man to the point, not be- 
cause she cannot get along without him spiritually, 
soulfully, psychically and all that, but because, to find 
a provider, relieves her of a certain tension. In 
the light and airy way of women, she would cast 
her burden upon his shoulders. The love of a home 
cuts no figure. No one owns a home nowadays 
and the banks frown on mortgages. But she finds 
the man coy, diffident, hard to capture. Ordinary 
baits fail. The methods of her mother and grand- 
mother have become obsolete. Time was, when the 
playing on the piano ‘of the “Maiden’s Prayer,” or 
“Hearts and Flowers” would have turned the trick. 
That time has gone. Music does not attract. No 
man falls in love with a girl because she turns 
the crank of a phonograph. Once, reading aloud 
in a quiet corner was effective. A low voiced girl, 
her bosom shaken by a storm of sudden sighs has 
brought many an unwary man to the verge of the 
matrimonial precipice. The movies have changed 
all that. Much, too, used to be done in the semi- 
domestic line. Little meals were prepared. Cake 
and fudge was made. But Campbell’s soups and 
canned pork and beans and chili-con-carne combined 
with the sugar shortage operated adversely. Hence 
the only thing left was a display of feminine charms 
—of ankles, calves and pectoral nudity, which ac- 
counts for the prevailing styles adopted as a last 
resource to inflame the male imagination. The 
single tax will probably bring about a return to 
quieter modes of dress. There will be a greater out- 
put of dress material and skirts will be lengthened 
and bosoms hide themselves as of yore. That pros- 
pect may somewhat dampen the enthusiam of Wil- 
liam Marion Reedy for the speedy coming of the bet- 
ter economic condition, but it can’t be helped. 


afoot 
Back to Mother Earth 


HERE and there, in this city and in that, one hears 
of men with families migrating to farms. It may 
mark a much-needed exodus. It does not seem to 
be former farm workers returning. Those that 
thus start the back-to-the-land move seem to be 
office men, semi-professional men, men engaged in 
mercantile pursuits who have found the burden 
of raising a family under modern conditions too 
great to bear. They are those who have not had 
their earnings raised to any appreciable extent, 
and have found themselves passed in the race by 
the unskilled laborer. I heard of one who, hav- 
ing bought a little farm and finding that a knowl- 
edge of concrete work would stand him in good 
stead in building up his place, returned to the city 
and hired out for a week as laborer to a contractor 
during which brief apprenticeship he learned enough 
of cement work to serve his purpose, then re- 
turned to his home place. Others again are pur- 
suing their old callings in the city and meanwhile 
improving their newly purchased farm holdings. 
The trend is promising and should be encouraged, 
but, temporarily, has been halted by the refusal of 
the banks to extend credit. 
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; Reflections 
O, Dry Those Tears 


Mrs. Cox seized her husband, kissing him, and the tears 
streamed from her eyes. Governor Cox relaxed from the 
strain of the campaign, and his eyes filled with tears. His 
voice choked with emotion and he said nothing. Mrs. E. A. 
Deeds and Miss Elinor Parker; both of Dayton, with Mrs. 
John Root and Miss Elinor West, both of Chicago, who had 
been with Mrs. Cox through the long night, captured the 
| he le They all kissed him and they all cried.—Literary 

igest. 


How appears that sort of thing to the imagina- 
tion of the masses? What new rich sources of emo- 
tion shall break forth should the weeping governor 
attain White House dignity? Shall there be a 
lachrymose cabinet as there was a tennis cabinet 
and a golf cabinet and a straw man cabinet? May 
we expect a tearful proclamation, a weeping inaugu- 
ration? Tears and sobs! Military chests rent with 
unsuppressed emotion! A nation in tears! Ochone 
Ochone! The Man of Feeling redivivus! 


Out upon such ineffable nonsense. It’s all of a 
ptece with our national and vicious habit of striv- 
ing to make the ordinary appear extraordinary. It's 
puerility. It’s silliness. Daily, in the news sheets, 
we are regaled with that sort of stuff. The Harding 
nobility, and the Harding keen eyed philosophical 
creature whose gaze is fixed on vacancy: the Hard- 
ing with a slight stoop in his shoulders as if he bore 
already the weight of the nation’s woes. The Cox 
baby, Mrs. Cox, the Cox boys by his first wife, the 
Cox shoeblack, the Cox brother who keeps a little 
cigar and candy store in Dayton, the Cox dog, all 
are lifted up into the spotlight. Then there is the 
Cox square chin and the Harding ditto. Cox likes 
his home. So does Harding. Cox is fond of dogs 
and Harding is fond of cats. Cox is wet and Hard- 
ing is not dry. Any old thing is written and printed. 
What they like, what they wear, what they ;lay at, 
whether they like Worcestershire sauce in their 
soup or whether they prefer tomato catsup. And 
these things are supposed to interest intelligent men? 

Of course the fact is that both Cox as well as 
Harding are very ordinary men in appearance, in- 
telligence and tastes. When that is said, all is said. 
They may measure up to the standard required of 
them and we hope, all of us, that they will, for these 
are parlous times. If either of them has a clear cut 
proposal and remedy for present discontents, well 
and good. We will be glad to know something of 
what is to be done. But poppycock about their 
tears and their trousers spread broadcast, makes us 
the laughing stock of nations. It is nothing but 
a kind of flattery at bottom. It savors too strongly 
of adulation, and that becomes sycophancy which 
in turn begets something commonly known as the 
“big head.” ’ 

We don’t want to flatter our chosen men. We 
don’t want to make them Canutes. The accumu- 
lated effect of that kind of work is to turn men’s 
heads; to drive them into a belief in their own omni- 
potence—to make them dictatorial, domineering 
even. Certainly adulation can neither elevate tlie 
man nor dignify his office. That’s all. Thank you. 


e et 
Captain Kidd Redivivus 


On the train I met a man who had had an ad- 
venture. He had been a passenger, he said, on 
the French steamer Souirah in the Black sea. When 
near Batum a crowd of pirates who had taken ship 
as passengers, threw off the mask and held up ev- 
eryone worth holding up. The crew submitted to 
the pirates, who then acted in proper Claude Duval 
style. Passengers were marched on deck and the 
ship’s band was ordered to play. There was dancing. 
Stewards were commanded to give the mulcted 
ones tea, cake and lemonade as they were relieved 
of their valuables. With the pirates was a commit- 
tee of éxperts who passed judgment on the jewelry 
as it changed hands, and all imitations were thrown 
overboard. The sufferers, if you so choose to call 
those who had so glorious an adventure, were then 
allowed to go on their ways dressed in old clothes 
with rank, class, distinction, for the time being gone. 
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tion, or whether the accepted judgment 


Shakes eare is correct, that the “Shakespearean 
p Plays” were written by Shakespeare, the 
subject has been and will continue to 

Enter the Legal Element 
By Herbert 5. Hadley 
































be our greatest literary problem. 

That 
controversy, a literary and a legal one, 
has not been generally recognized. Many 


there are two phases to this 


of those who contend that William 

R. REEDY’S review of the subject which, during periods of en- Shakespeare of Stratford wrote the 
M book of Mr. J. Thomas forced but stimulating leisure, has en- Shakespearean Plays assert that there is 
Looney, together with the pub- gaged ‘my attention for the last few a literary quality in these plays that 
lication of Colonel Watterson’s com- years. Whether the seventeenth Earl of distinguishes them from the writings 


of other authors of that period, and from 
that were formerly at- 
Shakespeare, but are 


Oxford, as contended by Mr. Looney, is 
Marlowe or 


munication upon the authorship of the 
“Shakespearean Plays” have tempted me _ the 
to offer a this Bacon is entitled to this great distinc- 


other works 
tributed to 


author, or whether 


few observations upon now 


























The August Sale of Furs 


—at Vandervoort’s has become institutional 






For years it has been our privilege to present fur garments in The August 
Sale which were absolutely dependable in style and quality because of the 
close co-operation which we enjoy with the leading fur manufacturers of the 
United States and some Foreign Countries. 








This year, by taking advantage of a temporary market condition, we made 
unusually advantageous purchases. Had we bought a little earlier or a few 
weeks later than we did, the present August Sale would be far less interesting 
from the standpoint of price. So sure are we that the prices in this sale are 
lower now than prices will be later in the season, we are going to 
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- 
—so as to fully protect you. In other words, should there be an opportunity 
to secure your same fur at a lower price on or before November first, than the 
one paid in this event, we will credit your account with the difference, or refund 
if your purchase is for cash. 








Our fur buyers have had wide experience and through our connections with 
the style centers are able to select garments that may be depended upon as 
entirely authentic in style. 
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repudiated by Shakespearean critics. 
That is a phase of the controversy up- 
on which perhaps only a Shakespearean 
scholar should be conceded an opinion, 
and I, of course, lay no claim to such 
a distinction. 
there seems to me to be a more marked 
difference in plot, purpose and literary 
excellence between some of those plays 
now accepted as Shakespearean Plays 
than between many of the Shakespearean 
Plays and plays of other writers of the 
period. And then the failure of the 
greatest literary critics to agree as to 
what plays should be regarded as 
Shakespearean plays makes this conten- 
tion as to distinctive literary excellence 
of dubious value, because it is so en- 
tirely a matter of opinion. 


[ confess, however, that 


You will remember how Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes tells in “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table” of reading to his 
fellow boarders a poem which he pre- 
sents as having been written by a friend 
of his, and they are unanimous in pro- 
nouncing it trivial, until he tells them 
that it is one of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
And the fact that such eminent critics 
as Schlegel Coleridge, D’Israeli, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Joseph Hart, Edwin P. 
Whipple, Cardinal Newman, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Hawthorne, Ruggles, Dick- 
ens, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Walt 
Whitman, Professor Winchell, Whit- 
tier, Parkman, Mark Twain, and Hen- 
ry Watterson were unable to see this 
distinctive literary character in all the 
Shakespearean plays, and were also un- 
able to “marry the man Shakespeare to 
his verse,” as Emerson expressed it, 
would seem to raise more than a rea- 
sonable doubt, even if such a mass of 
literary opinion does not establish a 
preponderance of testimony against the 
claim of Shakespeare’s authorship. 

Another phase of the controversy is 
what might be called the legal side. 
What legal evidence is there that Shakes- 
peare wrote the Shakespearean Plays? 
The only time that this question, to my 
knowledge, came before a court it was 
decided that Shakespeare was not the 
author of the Shakespearean Plays, 
though the decision was afterward set 
aside for another reason. 

First in importance, of course, is the 
fact that the plays were published un- 
der Shakespeare’s name or initials, dur- 
ing his life, or shortly after his death, 
though it is important to note that none 
of the plays so published were registered 
by him. 

Against the force of this evidence, it 
is contended that play writing was not 
regarded at that time as a respectable 
occupation, and for this, or for political 
reasons, the real author might have de- 
sired to conceal his identity. Further, 
there can be no question but that the 
publication of writings under the names 
of others was general at that time, for 
such statements are to be found in the 
literature of that period. And then the 
further fact that during the life of 
Shakespeare, and shortly after his death, 
almost twice as many plays were pub- 
lished with his name or initials upon 
the title page than are now accepted 
as Shakespearean plays by the Shakes- 
pearean critics, makes of slight evi- 
dential value the fact that the accepted 
Shakespearean plays were published un- 
der his name. . As the general utility 
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plays were being acted, it is entirely 
reasonable that his name may have been 
used as that of the author, if the real 
author has reasons for desiring to con- 
ceal his identity. 

The strongest argument, it seems to 
me, against the contention that Shakes- 
peare wrote the Shakespearean plays is 
to be found in the accepted history of 
the last five or six years of his life. 
That in his early youth he was a reckless, 
deer stealing, beer drinking young man, 
that he took out two marriage licenses 
with two different women in two suc- 
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ceeding days, and used the one he evi- 
dently didn’t want to use, that he had 
“little Latin and less Greek” are facts 
by no means inconsistent with a subse- 
quent capacity to write and write well. 
And even his life in London, his hold- 
ing horses outside the theater, his act- 
ing the part of the ghost in “Hamlet,” 
and small parts in other plays are not 
inconsistent with authorship; though his 
life, habits and associates in London, 
as disclosed by the investigations of 
Professor Wallace, make it difficult to 
believe that he was the kind of a man 
the author of “Hamlet” must have been. 

But in 1610, when fifty-two years of 
age, and presumably at the very summit 
of his literary achievements, he returned 
to Stratford, and, as Mark Twain ex- 
pressed it, “settled down for good and 
all, and busied himself in lending money, 
trading in tithes, trading in land and 
houses, shirking a debt of forty-one 
shillings borrowed by his wife during 
his long desertion of his family, suing 
debtors for shillings and coppers, being 
sued himself for shillings and coppers; 
and acting as confederate to a neigh- 
bor who tried to rob the town of its 
rights in a certain common, and did not 
succeed. He lived five or six years, un- 
til 1616, in the joy of these pursuits. 
Then he made a will. It names in min- 
ute detail every item of property he 
owned in the world—houses, lands, 
sword, silver gilt bowl, and so on—all 
the way down to his second best bed and 
its furniture. It was eminently and con- 
spicuously a business man’s will, not a 
poet’s.” And in this will there is the 
mention of neither a book or manuscript. 
Can the world conceive of the author of 
“Hamlet” and “The Merchant of 
Venice” dying at fifty-eight, without a 
book “to his name?” Even had he pre- 
viously transferred his rights in his 
works, of which there is no record, we 
cannot explain away the fact that he had 
at his death no books or papers which in- 
dicated that he cared for literature, his- 
tory, poetry, science, law, medicine, re- 
ligion, in fact, for any of those depart- 
ments of learning and investigation that 
are so wonderfully expressed and used 
in the Shakespearean Plays. Can any- 
one imagine Mark Twain, Henry Wat- 
terson, the worthy editor of ReEeEpy's 
Mirror, or the New England poets or 
writers, Emerson, Longfellow, or How- 
ells retiring to an uninteresting coun- 
try town at fifty-two, living the kind 
of life Shakespeare lived at Stratford 
for six years, without a book, and dying 
at fifty-eight as the result of a drunken 
debauch? And yet, such, according to 
our most dependable history of Shakes- 
peare, was the record of his last six 
years. 

Colonel Watterson mentions his 
known signatures, but erroneously states 
that there are cnly two, while the au- 
thenticity of six is reasonably clear, 
three on his will, one to a deed, one to 
a mortgage, 2nd one on the deposition 
discovered by Professor Wallace in the 
last few years. No letter or writing 
of Shakespeare’s has ever been found, 
and three or four reputed signatures are 
unquestionably forgeries. Of the six re- 
ferred to, two, the ones on the mortgage 
and the deed are abbreviated. Of those 
on the will, one is markedly different 
from the other two, and all of these, 
together with the one signed to the 
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deposition, bear manifest evidences of 
illiteracy. Some of the signatures show 
strong evidences of being traced. There 
is much to warrant the contention that he 
signed the deposition with a mark, and 
that his signature was written by an- 
other. A study of his signature creates 
a doubt as to his ability to sign his name, 
at least as to his ability to sign his name, 
as Mark Twain said, “without sticking 
out his tongue.” Neither of his parents, 
his wife nor any of his children could 
read or write. Too much, however, may 
be made of this point—as to the signa- 
ture, as a poor or illegible signature is 
a fault he shared with “many great and 
good men.” 

I remember what a surprise I had 
when I first saw the thin and scrawly 
signature of our greatest American, 
Theodore Roosevelt. I thought it must 
have been written by another. Not ev- 
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ery great man has as becoming and ap- 
propriate a signature as John Hancock. 

The rather extensive mention of 
Shakespeare and his writings by con- 
temporaries constitutes strong legal 
evidence in support of his claim to au- 
thorship and efforts to explain away this 
line of evidence are not convincing. They 
are, however, ingenious, and those in- 
terested in the subject will find a very 
able discussion of this and other phases 
of the Shakespearean controversy in a 
work written by a Maine lawyer and 
Shakespearean student, James P. Bax- 
ter, published first in 1915, and of which 
a second edition was issued in 1917, en- 


titled “The Greatest of Literary Prob- 


lems ”’ 

In that work is also discussed the va- 
rious ciphers which have been proposed 
from time to time as a solution of the 
problem. The study of these ciphers 


is too technical a subject to discuss 
here. The most notable and convincing 
of the efforts along this line that 
made by Mrs. Elizabeth Wells Gallup, 
a New England school teacher. She 
adopted the simple plan of taking the 
cipher disclosed by Francis Bacon in 
De Augmentis, known as the bilateral, 
and applying it to the first folio copy 
in the British Museum, and to original 
editions of Bacon’s works. By its use 
she gets a most remarkable result, a 
result more remarkable if it is explained 
on the theory of self delusion or at- 
tempted deception than if taken at its 
face value as being what it purports to 
be. The statements that she thus se- 
cures have a certain historical and 
literary harmony with known facts, but 
the trouble is they prove too much. Not 
only does she have Bacon proclaimed 
as the son of Queen Elizabeth and Rob- 


is 


ert Dudley, the Earl of Leicester, and 
the author of the Shakespearean Plays, 
but of Spencer’s “Faerie Queen,” Bur. 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” the 
works of Marlowe, Greene and Peel, 
the most notable writings of the period, 
In fact, Bacon is presented as a sort 
of literary Trust, with a large force 
of writers producing under his direc. 
tion and assistance, plays, poems and 
philosophies. However improbable this 
may seem, it does seem to be reasonably 
clear that the Bilateral cipher disclosed 
by Bacon in De Augmentis was used by 
writers and diplomats of the period, and 
by its use a translation in English of 
Homer’s “Iliad” can be read in Bacon's 
works, 

Anyway, this phase, as well as any 
phase of this controversy, presents an in- 
tensely interesting problem and the more 
the subject is investigated, as evidenced 
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py the researches of Professor Wallace, 
the more doubtful does it seem that the 
man we know as William Shakes care 
of Stratford wrote the great works 
which bear his name. The question is 
one that will probably never be finally 
settled. Too many investigators have too 
firmly convinced themselves of the cor- 
rectness of the different theories and 
claims of authorship. Perhaps the last 
chance for a decision was lost when an 
ignorant librarian in Spain, who had just 
taken charge of a library, burned as 
rubbish a first folio edition of Shakes- 
peare’s Plays which had belonged to the 
Spanish ambassador in England during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, on the 
margins of which he had written ex- 
tensive notes of literary happenings in 
London. Mrs. Humphrey Ward tells 
the dramatic story of an English book 
collector arriving on the day of this re- 
gretful destruction, and finding suf- 
ficient charred remains to identify the 
book, but not enough to be of assistance 
in the solving of this great problem. 
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Letters from the People 


Russia in England 

Stanmore, Middlesex, July 10, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

My attention recently was called to a 
paragraph in your weekly in regard to 
Russia and the Krassin negotiations, and 
the friend who favored me remarked 
that it was refreshing to see a correct 
account in an American paper. We 
expect distortion from your side. 

You may be interested to learn that 
while the tentative negotiations have 
been closed, Mr. Krassin left to report 
to the Soviet Government and was car- 
ried to Revel in a British destroyer. 
As your Mr. Finger pointed out, the 
Soviet envoy made an excellent impres- 
sion here and we were favorably dis- 
posed towards him on account of his 
frankness and engaging bearing. That 
a cessation of the Polish invasion would 
make for the immediate release of Si- 
berian grains and dairy produce was 
plainly shown. We confidently expect 
good to come from the negotiations. 
Russia wants peace and an opportun- 
ity to work out her own salvation. 

C. J, PEER 

[That is probably the first chapter in 
some new entente. More may follow. 
England has seen that Russia must be 
induced to co-operate before there can 
be any stability in the east. She has 
seen that empires resting on millions of 
bayonets and a _ huge semi-military 
bureaucracy are an anachronism. She 
has seen that a free development of na- 
tional life cannot exist in an atmosphere 
of war. She has seen that the masses 
of her people are opposed to imperial- 
ism and that appeals to their patriotism 
are useless. Our own people are in 
much the same case. What then? The 
Leagtie of Nations as at present con- 
stituted is only a paper League. It 
can be nothing else so long as it com- 
Prises only a minority of civilization. 
As such, its procedure must be futile, 
More than the half of white mankind 
being outside of it. Until the League 
fepresents an overwhelming concensus 
of civilized opinion it clearly cannot 
Safeguard the settlements which the 
treaties are intended to make operative. 
There must be then a League of Na- 





tions and not a League of Some Na- 
tions as at present, and the League must 
include both Russia and Germany. That 
is clear. Therefore the saqoner the 
journalistic campaign of villification and 
misrepresentation of Russia and Ger- 
many ceases the better for all concerned. 
—C. J. F.] 
?. 2. 
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Dr. Chubb is Questioned 


Cincinnati, July 15, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I wish you would ascertain for me 
whether Elmer Chubb, LL.D., Ph.D., has 
ever read Voltaire or Renan; or Have- 
lock Ellis, or Schopenhauer; or any his- 
tory of philosophy; or Buckle; or Read; 
or even the history of the making 
of our Federal Constitution. I am get- 
ting tired of being run by the Chubbs, 
Bryans, Sundays and that kind, who are 
engaged in the business of making ev- 
eryone in their image and compelling 
everyone to like what they like, and do 
what they do. I’d rather be tyrannized 
over by Penrose, Rockefeller, Wall 
Street, the old convention system, than 
those thin-lipped chicken gobblers, 
psalm-singers, and anal orgiasts, suffer- 
ing from the matriarchal complex. As I 
said before I’m for the home, but also 
for the saloon. 

Lucius ATHERTON, M. D. 
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In Explanation 
The clever little sketch that appeared 
in last week’s Mrrror entitled “Adultery 
in Washington Square,” should have 
been credited to Eternal Moments. That 
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is the name of a booklet written by 
Guido Bruno, which is full of equally 
good things. Apologies, Mr. Bruno, and 
may your new Review of Two Worlds 


C. J. F: 


be a success. 
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Marts and Money 


There’s not much change in the state 
of affairs on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Business is dull—insufferably 
dull at times. 
strangely susceptible to the machinatioas 
of the destructive talent, but the actual 
depreciation is hardly ever of particular 
moment in any of the active shares, ex- 


The course of prices is 


cluding those, of course, which are 
usually selected for skyrocketing per- 
formances. Present values show no 


striking variations from those of a week 


ago. Industrial issues are affected by 
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the adverse influences of an unprece- 


dented congestion of necessary material 
at railroad yards; also by growing doubt 
the 


traders respecting 


There’s much conjec- 


among cautious 
industrial future. 
ture as to the effect of disappointing re- 
ports regarding export business upon 
price schedules and net profits. More- 
over, there’s considerable scratching of 
heads with reference to the disquieting 
tendencies in the world of labor. “What 
consequences,” it is asked, for example, 
“will the almost steadily rising cost of 
labor have upon the earnings of all the 
railroad corporations? 


industrial and 


giving, 


August Sale. 


season. 


tinction. 


charged it will 


FAMOUS-BARR CO. 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail in Missouri or the West. 


—the Event of Events for Value- 
Magnificent Merch- 
andise and Style Variety. 


The luxuriousness of Furs will make it 
easy for women to follow the dictates of 
Fashion this Winter and they will find 
it profitable to buy now, during the 


attractive collection of elegant furs that 
we have ever shown, the products of 
America’s foremost furriers, secured 
through advantageous contracts, by 
which you will benefit—assortments are 
at their best and every fur carries our 
unqualified guarantee of satisfaction. 


Advance models in Coats, Coatees, 
Sets and Individual Pieces fash- 
ioned from the choicest pelts which 
have been approved for the coming 


There is really nothing that imparts 
style and individuality to a woman’s 
appearance like beautiful Furs—noth- 
ing that adds the finish of superb dis- 


Pay 20% Now—the 
balance October first 


This payment will hold any fur that 
you select until October first, and if 


account, payable November first. 
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How about the future of existing divi- 
dend rates, especially in cases where the 
margin of safety is of such tenuity as to 
keep shareholders in a condition of con- 
stant uneasiness ?” 
Hundreds of millions of 
about to be added to the payrolls of the 
The Government 
will order increases in freight 
which will lead to an addition of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 to the com- 
panies’ revenues. In due time, perhaps 
only months the railway 
unions will clamor for another 30 or 40 
The in- 


dollars are 


railroad companies. 


rates 


Six hence, 


or 50 per cent in their wages. 
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creasing cost of shipments necessarily 
compels further advances in the prices 
These 
are only a few of the harrowing ques- 
tions now besetting the minds of Wall 
Street speculators. Bulling stocks un- 
der conditions such as these involves 
difficulties, financial and technical, from 
which bold pool managers may 
well be excused for withdrawing in dis- 
may. On top of all this, there’s the 
thorny problem of a tight money mar- 
Charges for call loans rose to 10 
The bankers are 


of commodities and the H. C. L,. 


even 


ket. 
and 11 per cent lately. 
cautious in their dealings with the spec- 
fraternity. They keep a tight 
hand on their loanable funds while 
shrewdly taking advantage of opportu- 
safe, lucrative 


ulative 


nities permitting of 
“shaving” operations. 

It's a marvellously interesting situa- 
tion, sure enough. 
in having and holding, 
possession of the right sort of connec- 


The hebdomadal bank statements 


The trick consists 
and being in 
tions. 
are well worth studying. They remind 
of the antique saw “now you have it, 
now you don’t.’”’. The principal items are 
subject to startling changes most every 


week, and this affords charmingly 
facile opportunities for making easy 
money in Wall Street. To be on the 


long or short side of the market from 
Friday evening to Monday morning is 
a most seductive risk. If you hit it 
right after publication of the bank 
statement, you may be able to play a 
the 
for an 


sensational, hedonistic role 


chorus girls of the White Way 


among 


entire season. 

The last weekly report 
contraction of $33,512,650 in surplus re- 
The resultant deficit of $4,276,- 
520 caused quite a little clipping of rep- 
resentative quotations. Steel common, 
for instance, fell 91% to 8914. 
The selling was not of large proportion, 


disclosed a 


serves. 


from 
though. It seemed to come mostly from 
traders playing for quick turns of a 
half or a full point. Railroad shares 
receded = dully They 
again made it manifest that the pres- 
virtually ex- 


and stubbornly. 


sure of liquidation has 
hausted itself. There are hints that the 
next great rise in the market will bring 
particularly interesting developments in 
the railway department. Certain it 1s 
that the propensity to buy stocks of this 
class is more pronounced now than it 
has been for a long time. The main 
deterrent is the uncertainty about the 
attitude of the labor elements, as already 
suggested. There’s a growing inclina- 
tion to accumulate shares selling at less 
than 50 on the recurrent concessions. 
But it is safe to wager that when the 
psychologic moment has at last arrived, 
investment stocks of tested intrinsic 
values will reassert their superiority as 
market leaders. 

In the foreign exchange market the 
tren¢d was mostly downward of late. 
Sterling, franc, lire and mark bills were 
rather sharply hurt by the somber tid- 
ings from Warsaw, as well as by the 
multiplying dangerous brawls in Thrace, 
Asia Minor, Trieste and Albania. The 
perils of a possible Bolshevik invasion 


of Germany, Belgium, Holland and 
France are not taken lightly on the 
Stock Exchange of by the haute 


finance of New York, London and 
Paris. The two last-named bastions of 
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capitalism appear especially sensitive to 
the dispatches dwelling upon the grow- 
ing might of the Muscovite Reds. It is 
not ignored that the partisans of com- 
munism are of formidable strength 
throughout Continental Europe. 

The general bond market displays 
agreeable resiliency. Quotations respond 
but lightly to selling orders. Railroad 
issues Of a semi-investment character 
are growing in favor, and this for the 
yery obvious reason that their quota- 
tions promise exceptionally high rates 
of net returns. High grade bonds are 
notably quiet. They should courageous- 
ly be bought in hours of declines. The 
Liberty and Victory issues are prac- 
tically at a standstill, but there are un- 
mistakable signs of accumulative buying 
for the account of people who are in- 
different both to talk of tight money and 
predictions of a proletarian revolution. 


% 
Finance in St. Louis. 

The local market is a quiet and steady 
sort of affair. Compared with the rec- 
ords of a week ago, present prices indi- 
cate modest changes for the better in 
the majority of leading issues. There's 
little doing in the shares of banking in- 
stitutions. Twenty-five shares of Bank 
of Commerce were disposed of at 135 
the other day. First National Bank is 
195 bid, with no offerings of any kind. 
Last January sales were made at 223. 
As much as 235 was paid in 1919. The 
stock pays 12 per cent per annum. The 
drift in its quotation is slowly upward. 
National Candy common is selling at 
155. There is good buying on the occa- 
sional reactions. The Certain-teed com- 
mon and preferred shares are notably 
firm, though not very active at present. 

The new Union Stock Exchange was 
opened last Saturday on the ground 
floor of the Title Guaranty Building, 
with thirty members. The purpose is 
to deal in securities not listed on the 
Stock Exchange on Fourth Street, the 
chief institution of its kind in the city. 

Local Quotations: 
Bid. Asked. 


First National Bank......... 195 200 
Jefferson Bankk.................... 117% ee 
Liberty DBank.................. as 200 ae eas 
State National Bank.............. 160 170 
Mississippi Valley Trust.......... 278% SLRS 
St. Louis Union Trust ~« 20d Mee 
Title Guaranty Trust........ 60 De 
American Bakery com........ 20 25 
Brown Shoe pfd........ 9414 
Central Coal and Coke pfd. 72% 
Certain-teed Products com. 51 53 
Consolidated Coal........ aiae 69% 71 
emerson Electric pfd. sa & 97% 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods com. ave 181 
Hamilton-Brown  Shoe........ 160 pecteecana 
Indiahoma Refining Co. 7 7% 
International Shoe com. 135 

do pfd. sae 104 105 
Marland Refining Co.. si 4% 4% 
Mo. Portland Cement a 78% 79 
Nat. Candy com. otal a : 140 143 
shi V-B D. G. » 9a bros, 72 80 
Temtor “A” 40% 41 
United R; 1ilwa iys com. 6 err eee 
Wagner Klec. Mfg. a 105 
United Rys. 48.0.0... : e 434 

oe 


- 
Answers to Inquiries 


Traper, St. TLouis.—(1) Erie second pre- 
ferred is a slow speculation. There are no 
Prospects of early resumption of dividend pay- 
ments, the rate of which is fixed at 4 per 
cent. The stock’s current price of 1334 is 
close to the lowest on record, which was 
touched in February this year. If you are 
endowed with the necessary amount of pa- 
tience, purchase of another certificate would 
Seem advisable. (2) Bethlehem Refunding 5s 
look attractive at 7934, the current rating. 
_C. M. O’D., Toledo, O.—Recommend hold- 
ing Canadian Pacific for a further rise of 
Some importance. The probability is that 140 
Will be touched before long. There is talk 
that bunches of certificates are being bought 
ack by people who liquidated in recent 
i19" The stock was as high as 170% in 
b 919. It pays a prominent part, as a rule, in 
Toad bull markets. 


REEDY’S MIRROR ss: 599 








Query, Alton, Ill.—(1) You would undoubt- and his Five Symphony Girls, in their musical The Municipal Opera 
edly act indiscreetly if you decided to sell melange. The young ladies are all fine pianists P P 
your Great Northern, quoted at 70%. This is who play simultaneously, and Mr. Ward’ s The seventh week of Municipal Opera which 
representative of gross undervaluation. The comedy effusions are comical. Mitchell and was originally planned as the final week— 
stock usually establishes a good record in Mitch, Southern banjoists, whose act includes “Babes in Toyland’—was the record week of 
times of vigorously ascending values. (2) I singing, dancing, imitations, and a _ bright the season from point of attendance and also 
can see no reason for anxiety concerning Re- comedy dialogue; Ray Conlin, “The Acme of from scenic presentation. For this, the last 


public of Cuba 5s of 1904. Sub-Vocal ge nage Willie Zimmerman, mimic, week of the season, the management are pre- 
HH in “At the Peace Table;” the Morton Jewell senting ‘‘Katinka,” tuneful, colorful, sparkling. 

5 Four in “Different Things;” Harmon, violin Every St. Louisan and every visitor within 

A h G d O H virtuoso; Hudson Sisters, musical comedy fa- our gates should give himself a final treat in 

t the Gran pera flouse vorites; the Unusual Duo, phenomenal roller our beautiful open air theatre where art com- 


The current week’s excellent bill at the Skaters; the Flying La Mars; photoplays and bines with nature to beguile and soothe and 
Grand Opera House is headed by Will J. Ward the news digest complete the program. charm. 


Six Floors of Retail | 
. Shops 


at Kighth and Olive—Thru to Pine | 


Think of the convenience! Six floors of retail shops— 
all under one roof—in the heart of the retail district! 


























This is the Arcade Idea—and one visit to “Eighth and 
Olive, Thru to Pine” will convince you of the desirability 
of shopping in this, the largest Arcade Building in the 
world. 








Classified Directory of Arcade Shops 

















ART DEALERS LEATHER GOODS AND UMBRELLAS 
Art Crafts Shops Co..... weet eee ee eeees No. 532-34 WME 5 ses Lic h0s dine vbhe cas 221 N. 8th St.. 
BEAUTY PARLORS MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
Carnahan, Bstella ..........2ssseeeeees No. 576 Sua WR 5 ieee cand a eA No. 105 
neon aaa NN 5.5) ee aa to's BHR es ae MILLINERY 
; cle” canst ala at * Bor. 2. 5 Sey ee Ter No. 533-3 
bunts Marinella BHO v6. < <6 és xc cicees ss No. 625-27 an ik. ok No. 124 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES — EE Os. inher aeeatn nade No. 316-18 
Arcade Book Shop....-...++++++++++++: No. 107 GI We io voiks'Cadsacces<haikcacees No. 306-08 
CHILDREN’S WEAR 
, MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
SUPOERO TOD. 6 2 6ns ess ssnsee cue ts s+ ++ He. 26-08 Movette Sales CO..........+.seecceeees No. 337-39 
CAMERAS—KODAKS 
Person’s: Camera SHORK 6<.<6. 6 ecccc cess ee No. 110 ; OFFICE SUPPLIES 
a 2 See No. 337-39 Economy Office Supply Co............. No. 278-74 
CANDIES—SODA OPTICIANS—OPTICAL GOODS 
CHOCHIBEO SHORE. «6 cise occoo'o:0-an-09-0 0 00 os No. 118 Abbett Opti CO ios ccc bcp owes Caen No. 344-46 
CHIROPODISTS Piemar:. COG. De CO. 6d eee slo oblees wae No. 125 
Carnahan, DT SE Se Pee ere No. 576 PHATORRAPUER—-LOMMERCIS, 
CIGARS POreene../ Wig vlocasennces ba ea viel aaeaees No. 512-14 
MauheMiie Clear COs cesses cccesccees No. 111 PIANOS 
, ‘i CORSETS ie a Whihdtier, A. Ws oi sic5cecet cee ids No. 317-23 
- OD cccectcoccvccccccoce oO. o- 
Just-Us Corset Sh Spe 3-07 sHoge 
Nye r "Ac if , ~ <4 
Burnstine, Mack M................-++- No. 508-10 Frank Bros. Fifth Avenue Boot Shop... .No. 531 
Bobbing. JOWSINY CO... cesccewcescceciee No. 324-26 STATIONERY—ENGRAVING 
Cale TOMOINe MOO. oases kae 6 06th a @nies No. 123 Art Craft Buons: ©. sc sosacce acc cece s No. 582-34 
DRUGS , TAILORS (LADIES’) 
Faber, M. S.....-- ee eeeee cece cence eee: No. 945 Maison de Bernard............-ssees0: No. 312-14 
EMBROIDERIES ’ 
aM s TAILORS (MEN’S) 
: EMSien’ GRO 2.20 2sersneverrsesccneces No. 112 Deriemever (50. : TOR. cas ane foe ose was No. 602-06 
FLORISTS ee Ee es ee No. 644-46 
Acme Floral Shop.........-.+...+++00 No. 117-19 Hayward & Hennekes................. No. 506 
GOWNS—DRESSES Pi TOC a a aac oie ose nn t2ilaeaeas No. 544-46 
Maison. Ge. TROTHOTG. «os ccs 00000 c0ssae « No. 312-14 Powers-Sigillito Tailoring Co.......... No. 502-04 
HAIR DRESSING Schmidt, TH. A. SONS, ME. .crccsccceses No. 612-14 
Carnahan. Watela . css scccccc, occwscl Jo. 576 Skelton Tailoring Co. .........sscccee- Mezzanine 
FURIE, DAG ssia's:s.0)s pie atta ba aise sie Smy 6 ae No. 577 TALKING MACHINES 
Cy or ARID SS © AAS Rae er re errr No. 625-27 Fairy Phonograph Lamp Co........-cee No. 529 
HEMSTITCHING Wattater. A. Sco ices ha tearens No. 317-23 
eee eer Aire Sra Pi Reino eee No. 112 TIES 
Bra. d. C. MEMGGS...---+++- ohana we. 5; Tie Mie, Th. 666os25 ea eisackace No. 102-04 
HOSIER . 
: TOILET GOODS 
» oe poe, BEES Keenne Shot Ghop...- lo ee on - amniign Pallet CeNE MAME Zr.» sak No. 537-39 
: Perea <oken’s Toi Joods BROD.. 2 .s0..cee- No. 109 
JEWELERS Koken’s Toilet Goods p 
Ruemnctina Mage Be oa ssa ace cs pwiesee hes No. 508-10 WAISTS 
Robbins Jewelry CO. ...ccceecese aitaiaie a No. 324-26 Pha. Wi atet BRAM: 00. suas hess eee eee lO, 108 
Satie: Tower COs os sis sss co's cis oe eceaie .No. 123 Feldman Blouse Shop...........++eee- No. 325-27 


‘““SHOP THE ARCADE WAY” 


THE ARCADE BUILDING 


Eighth and Olive—Thru to Pine 
ISAAC T. COOK, Manager. 
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VOTE FOR 


Dr. Albert Seisbarth 


Republican Candidate for 


CORONER 


PRIMARIES AUGUST 3 


Your vote and support will be appreciated. 














Your Vote and Aid 
will be appreciated 


DR. E. RICHTER 


Republican Candidate: for 


CORONER 


Primaries Tuesday, Aug. 3, 1920 











Don’t Forget to Vote 


—For— 


Chas. E. Mohrstadt 


on Republican Ticket 


—For— 


SHERIFF 


PRIMARIES AUGUST 3rd 














VOTE FOR 


GEO. P. WEINBRENNER 


Candidate for Republican Nomination 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATOR 











3. FRNA KQTINONG 


FOR HEADACHE, MEURALGIA. INFLUENZA AND ALL PAIN 


(Ask For A-K Tabs} TA B L E TS 











MOKOI-SCREEM 


**THE FROZEN DAINTY’’ 


RE WHOLESOME 
FOREST 4606 
MOKO FOOD PRODUCTS CoO. 


SATISFYING 
DELMAR 4606 


ST. LOUIS 


PU 








MIRROR 


is with you once again! 


The famous friend of 
old— made by the 


original process in con- 


nce 


formity with the present 
regulations—on sale 


everywhere ° 


LULA 
ALLA jp a J 


ST.LOUIS 











ee 
——— 




















GRAND iit vine9-30° 
Junior Theatres, Orpheum Circuit 


11 A. M.—Continuous—11 P. M. 
Concert Orchestra — Photoplays — News Digest 





WILL J. WARD and His 
FIVE SYMPHONY GIRLS_ 
Ray Conlin Mitchell & Mitch 

Morton Jewell Four Harmon 
Unusual Duo Willie Zimmerman 
Hudson Sisters Flying La Mars 








————— 
————————————— 








FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS|. 


PEOPLE’S PICNIC GROUNDS 
400,000 Gallons of Filtered, Electrically Purified Water in the SANITARY 


SWIMMING POOL 


Band Concerts — Vaudeville — Dancing — Restaurant — Concessions 
BRING YOUR LUNCH BASKETS 


9—BIG VAUDEVILLE ACTS—9| 4 





Temperature Always Below 70 Degrees 
IN COOL 


MUNICIPAL OPERA forest park 


This Evening at 8:15 and all week, Including Sunday 


“KA TINK A” 


FINAL OPERA OF THE SEASON—Sunday Eve. Farewell Performance _ 
PRICES: 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00; Box Seats, $1.50. SEATS AT BALDWIN’S 1111 Olive St. 


AT THE THEATER AFTER SEVEN 


| 














BASE BALL 


Browns vs. New York 

July 28, 29, 30, 31 August 1, 2, 3, 4 

TICKETS ON SALE AT DENGLER-HATZ CIGAR STORE 
BOATMEN’S BANK BLDG. 


TIME 3:00 P. M. 


AT SPORTMAN’S PARK F 


Browns vs. Philadelphia 


Budweiser 





